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BREAKING  BANDS  Twenty  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 

AND  have  never  witnessed  until  now  a 

CASTING  CORDS  Christian  nation,  so-called,  officially 

rejecting  the  authority  of  God  and 
His  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  and  in 
the  Person  of  His  Son.  Vital  truths  were  obscured  but  not 
denied  in  the  thousand  years  preceding  the  Reformation.  It 
remained  for  modern  leaders  of  Protestantism  to  retain  a 
form  of  godliness  and  yet  deny  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  His  redeem¬ 
ing  blood,  and  His  bodily  resurrection  from  the  estate  of 
death.  There  has  been  also  an  ever-increasing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  hoi  poUoi  to  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
claims  of  God.  The  founders  of  America  were  not  only  con¬ 
vinced  believers  in  God  and  His  Word,  but  they  sought  by 
prayer  and  devotion  to  find  and  do  His  will.  Today  a  person 
who  purposes  to  walk  with  God  is,  by  the  multitude,  deemed 
somewhat  queer;  but  none  of  these  tendencies,  deplorable  as 
they  may  be,  are  to  be  classed  with  the  official  uncovered 
rejection  of  God  as  is  now  manifest  both  in  Russia  and  in 
Germany.  At  the  present  writing  these  two  atheistic  govern¬ 
ments  are  locked  in  a  war  which  bears  more  the  character 
of  demons  than  of  men. 

While  Russia  has  never  formulated  a  creedal  statement  of 
her  atheism — at  least  it  has  not  been  released  to  the  world — , 
Germany — ^the  land  of  the  Reformation — is  asserting  through 
her  governmental  leaders  the  most  godless  declarations.  By 
his  own  instigation.  Hitler  is  proclaimed  more  a  redeemer 
of  mankind  than  the  “Jew  of  Nazareth.”  William  Becker, 
a  leader  of  the  German  Labor  Front,  is  reported  as  saying, 
“When  in  the  centuries  to  come,  mankind  will  see  the  pres¬ 
ent  events  in  their  true  proportions,  they  will  say,  ‘Christ 
was  great,  but  Adolf  Hitler  was  greater.*  **  Goebbels  is  said 
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to  have  declared  in  1936,  '‘Our  leader  [Hitler]  becomes  the 
intermediary  between  his  people  and  the  throne  of  God 
[superseding  the  mediation  of  Christ]  .  .  .  everything 
which  our  leader  utters  is  religion  in  the  highest  sense,  in 
its  deepest  and  most  hidden  meaning.”  It  is  probable  that 
many  in  Germany  who  are  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ 
are  equally  horror-stricken  by  such  blasphemies,  as  are  those 
outside  that  nation.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the 
number  of  Christians  in  Germany — as  in  Russia — ^who  have 
been  martjrred  for  their  faith.  The  curses  of  a  superhuman 
war  rests  upon  these  two  atheistic  nations;  but  this  is  mild 
indeed  in  comparison  to  the  divine  judgments  yet  to  fall  on 
the  nations  that  know  not  God. 


^  ^ 


GOD  AND  Right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong  not  alone 
MORALS  because  of  what  God  says,  but  because  of  what 
God  is.  There  is  nothing  in  fallen  man  that 
can  serve  as  a  standard  of  moral  conduct,  nor  has  he  any 
inherent  power  or  authority  to  enforce  a  standard.  All  hu¬ 
man  ideals  respecting  ethics  are  directly  or  indirectly  derived 
from  the  character  of  God.  With  the  denial  of  God,  the  flow 
of  any  conception  of  virtue  is  cut  off  at  its  source.  Men  and 
women  who  embrace  the  denial  of  God  are  at  once  con¬ 
fronted  with  absence  of  an  incentive,  a  reason,  or  a  purpose 
in  the  direction  of  that  which  is  good.  Some  hang-over  of  a 
Christian  philosophy  may  trouble  them;  but,  beyond  mere 
physical  values,  to  them  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  obliterated.  This  transition  from  high  moral  ideals 
to  the  corruption  of  animalism  is  seen  when  God  is  supposed 
to  be  dismissed  from  His  universe  and  from  His  immediate 
relation  to  men  by  the  claims  of  an  evolutionary  theory.  The 
high  tide  of  immorality  among  students  and  teachers  who 
accept  the  evolutionary  philosophy  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  effect  of  a  worship  of  a  man — ^who  engenders  no 
moral  standards — rather  than  God,  is  seen  in  a  few  lines 
here  quoted  from  a  translation  of  a  song  of  Hitler  youth: 
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“We  are  the  merry  Hitler  youth, 

We  need  no  Christian  virtue, 

For  our  leader,  Adolf  Hitler, 

Is  our  redeemer,  our  intercessor. 

No  evil  priest  can  stop  us 

From  feeling  we  are  Hitler's  children. 

We  follow  not  Christ  but  Horst  Wessel.” 

More  shocking  than  the  fruits  of  paganism  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  governmental  sanction  and  even  demand  upon  men  and 
women  of  Germany  in  the  matter  of  immoral  relations.  The 
ideals  of  marriage,  of  a  sacred  home,  or  of  a  worthy  devotion 
are  trampled  in  the  dust.  All  this  may  be  excused  by  their 
officials  as  a  necessity  if  their  race  is  to  be  multiplied;  but 
the  freedom  thus  to  insult  God  and  His  holy  authority  as 
expressed  in  His  Word  is  secured  primarily  by  the  denial 
of  the  authority  of  God.  If  a  nation  thus  sows  to  the  wind, 
it  may  expect  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  In  the  end,  God  is 
not  mocked. 


SATAN  AND  Addressing  the  Jews  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
THE  JEW  perience  that  will  befall  them  in  the  Great 
Tribulation,  Christ  said,  “And  ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake''  (Matt.  24:9).  This 
declaration,  which  could  not  apply  to  Christians,  but  does 
apply  to  Israel,  has  not  been  easy  to  understand.  Jews  have 
been  and  are  hated  of  all  nations  and  this  hatred  is  increas¬ 
ing  now  with  every  passing  year.  However,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  Jew  has  been  hated  for  his  own  sake  and  not  for 
CJhrist's  sake.  Not  owning  Christ  as  Messiah,  the  Jew  has 
been  related  to  Christ  only  in  a  racial  sense.  The  outburst 
of  hatred  against  the  Jew  as  developed  in  Germany  is  defi¬ 
nitely  related  to  Christ.  Hitler  contends  that  CJhrist  was 
a  Jew  and  therefore  He  is  to  be  despised,  and  with  Him 
all  His  race. 

The  hatred  of  Christ  and  the  Jew — ^who  is  hated  for 
Christ's  sake — ^is  wholly  satanic  in  its  origin.  Satan's  enmity 
is  toward  humanity  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  God  and 
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therefore  provide  an  opportunity  for  Satan  to  attack  God 
throusrh  them.  Unregenerate  persons  are  in  no  conflict  with 
Satan,  but  believers  are,  and  to  the  limit  of  Satan’s  freedom 
and  power  to  assail  them.  Over  against  this,  the  Jews  are 
the  earthly  people  who  are  under  the  divine  covenants  and 
eternally  loved  of  God.  Therefore  Satan’s  attack  upon,  and 
hatred  of,  Israel  is  an  attack  upon  God.  All  anti-Semitism 
— ^in  which  no  Christian  should  ever  share — ^is  Satanic  in 
origin  and  becomes  a  hatred  of  God  and  that  which  God 
loves.  The  judgments  upon  nations  for  their  hatred  of  Israel 
will  be  according  to  the  hatred  against  God  which  is  in¬ 
volved,  rather  than  against  the  Jew  alone.  The  nations  will 
never  know  until  they  stand  before  the  throne  of  Christ’s 
glory  (Matt.  25:31,  32)  God’s  regard  for  Israel  or  the  iden¬ 
tity  which  exists  between  Christ  and  that  nation — ^‘Tnas- 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

“IMMEDIATE  The  Jewish  Morning  Journal  for  May  26, 
REDEMPTION”  1941,  issued  an  impressive  Messianic  call 
from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
Rabbis  in  the  world,  Joseph  Isaac.  One  authority  terms  this 
message  “a  sensational  call,  such  as  has  not,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  ever  before  appeared  in  American  journalism,”  for 
“Rabbi  Joseph  Isaac  is  known  affectionately  and  reverently 
by  the  Jews  of  the  world  as  the  Lubavitcher  Rabbi,  the 
leader  of  countless  thousands  of  the  Chasidic  movement  in 
Europe  and  in  America.”  The  Shepherd  of  Israel,  published 
by  the  American  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Jews,  quotes  the 
following  paragraphs  from  Rabbi  Isaac:  “A  Are  rages  over 
the  whole  world  and  threatens  to  destroy,  God  forbid,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  nobody  can  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  fire  will  not  reach  here  in  the  New  World. 
The  call  of  the  local  spiritual  leaders  to  repentance  .  .  .  meets 
with  a  very  small  response. 

“While  in  the  Old  World  a  fire  is  raging  which  destroys 
the  Jewish  body,  here  in  America  another  fire  is  destroying 
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the  Jewish  soul.  The  usual  coldness  and  indifference  of  the 
American  Jews  towards  The  Law  and  the  Faith*  has  become, 
as  a  result  of  the  fire  raging  in  the  Old  World,  a  silent  fire 
of  agnosticism.  The  awful  havoc  of  European  Jewry  has 
brought  our  Jewry  to  infidelity;  they  fail  to  see  that  God 
cares  for  His  people;  they  think  only  of  how  to  help  the 
cause  of  democracy  with  money  or  even  a  Jewish  army,  but 
do  not  think  about  repentance  and  prayer.  They  reason 
falsely  that  if  God  did  not  save  Jewry  of  Europe,  which  was 
more  believing,  then  there  is  no  use  for  American  Jewry  to 
try  and  become  more  pious,  as  their  spiritual  leaders  ask 
them. 

“Thus,  those  appealed  to,  remain  deaf.  But  this  deafness 
is  also  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  spiritual  leaders  to  re¬ 
sound  the  call  of  our  sages,  blessed  be  their  memory:  *When 
punishments  come  into  the  world,  look  for  the  feet  (approach) 
of  the  Messiah.’  They  have  neglected  to  tell  to  the  Jewish 
masses  about  one  of  the  foundations  of  Judaism,  which  is: 
T  believe  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,’  and  that  before  the 
Messiah  comes  we  must  expect  just  such  tribulations  as  we 
are  passing  through  just  now.  To  all  appearances  it  may  be 
that  these  are  the  birth  throes  of  the  Messiah  before  the  Sal¬ 
vation  of  Jewry  comes. 

“Indeed,  this  is  no  mere  pious  hope  or  vain  consolation, 
but  a  fact.  The  Jewish  people  are  suffering  the  ’afflictions 
(travail)  of  the  Messiah’;  the  perfect  Salvation  is  just  behind 
our  backs,  and  among  our  Jews  in  this  country  there  is  a 
confusion  of  thought,  just  as  our  sages  have  foretold:  The 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  will  come  amidst  confusion  of 
thought,  entirely  unexpected.’ 

“Even  in  the  best  Jewish  homes  the  faith  in  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  is  treated  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  Jewish  people 
live  in  the  period  of  tribulations  preceding  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  We  have  already  overlooked  the  ’beginning  of  the 
Messiah’  period  by  a  few  decades;  now  we  must  repent  for 
having  failed  to  repent,  and  for  having  caused  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  the  Messiah’s  time  to  come  upon  us.  They  may 
become  even  worse  if  we  fail  to  correct  our  blunder. 
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'The  Andrei  of  Destruction  has  come  to  destroy  all  that 
is  evil  and  treacherous  in  this  world.  He  must  not  find 
among  us  Jews  the  old  way  of  treacherous  actions  and  the 
old  lukewarm  way  of  repentance.  Now  the  call  must  be  a 
stirring  awakening  to  welcome  the  Messiah — our  Righteous¬ 
ness. 

“Let  us  stop  hiding  ourselves  under  the  cloak  of  a  luke¬ 
warm  piety,  lukewarm  religion  and  lukewarm  religious  par¬ 
ties.  We  now  need  an  awakening  to  have  a  clean  heart,  a 
clean  thought,  a  clean  house,  clean  schools  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  a  clean  family  and  a  seeking  to  bring  our  children 
to  The  Law  and  the  Faith.’ 

“Without  the  sincere  'wash  you,  clean  you*  our  weapons 
of  repentance,  prayer  and  fastings  are  useless. 

“Without  the  readiness  of  the  community  of  Israel  to  be 
the  Holy  People,  to  go  out  to  welcome  the  Messiah,  we  may 
appear,  God  forbid,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Angel  of  Destruction 
no  better  than  all  other  nations. 

“This  we  must  instruct  our  children,  explaining  to  them 
the  meaning  of  'Immediate  Salvation’  and  to  awaken  in  them 
a  flaming  desire  to  be  prepared  for  the  'Perfect  Salvation.’ 

“  'Immediate  Redemption.’  Let  this  be  our  greeting  when 
we  meet  each  other,  explaining  to  the  uninitiated  the  meaning 
of  these  words. 

“  'Immediate  Redemption.’  This  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  'Why  is  God  silent?’  He  is  not  silent.  He  keeps 
warning  us,  waking  us;  He  wants  to  save  us.  In  His  mercy 
He  has  so  far  spared  'the  remnant’  which  is  in  this  country. 
Our  future  is  now  entirely  in  our  own  hands! 

“  'Immediate  Redemption.’  This  is  not  merely  a  way  of 
comforting  those  who  despair.  This  is  our  Good  Tidings 
(Gospel)  concerning  a  real  'Salvation  about  to  come.’ 

“  'Immediate  Redemption.’  Be  ready  for  instant  Salva¬ 
tion.  It  is  approaching  with  hasty  steps.  The  Righteous 
Redeemer  is  just  behind  the  wall  and  the  time  to  get  ready 
to  welcome  Him  is  extremely  short!  Israel  will  soon,  yea  in 
our  days,  be  blessed  with  perfect  redemption.  This  appeal 
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is  a  warning  to  every  Jewish  individual  to  beware  lest  he, 
God  forbid,  be  excluded  from  the  community  of  Israel. 

“*Inmiediate  Redemption.’  This  is  our  cordial  wish  for 
every  Jew.  This  is  our  call  and  warning. 

'’With  the  blessing  of  the  Torah  and  with  love  for  Israel, 
Joseph  Isaac.” 


HELP  The  Centennial  1943  Committee  of  Bibliotheca 
NEEDED  Sacra  must  continue  to  request  assistance  in  its 
preparation  of  the  long,  detailed  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  genealogy.  This  time  information  is  solicited  concern¬ 
ing  four  magazines  which  belong  in  the  genealogy  but  whose 
dates  are  uncertain  or  unknown:  (1)  The  Methodist  (pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia),  ?  -1933;  (2)  Whitened  Field  (s)^  ? 
-1930;  (3)  Preacher* 8  Assistant,  1889  (?)  -1906  (?);  and  (4) 
Preacher*8  Illustrator,  ?  -c.1913.  Address  all  correspondence 
to  Mr.  Arnold  D.  Ehlert  in  care  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


^  ^  ^ 

ILLNESS  Unexpected,  sudden  illness  which  confined  Dr. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg  to  the  hospital  for  a  time 
has  necessitated  the  omission  of  a  regular  feature  in  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  "Exegetical  Studies  in  Zechariah.”  These  valuable 
expositions  of  the  Hebrew  text  will  be  resumed  with  the  next 
issue.  Lord  willing,  as  well  as  the  book  reviews  regularly 
contributed  by  Prof.  Feinberg,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Old 
Testament  in  the  Dallas  Seminary. 
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TRINITARIANISM 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This  the  final  discussion  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
not  only  concludes  the  section  in  Systematic  Theology  bearing  upon 
Trinitarianism,  but  it  concludes  the  entire  consideration  of  Theology 
Proper  which  has  appeared  in  successive  articles  in  bibliotheca  sacra 
during  the  past  four  years.  Tlie  Trinitarianism  discussion  would  not 
be  complete  apart  from  a  contemplation  of  the  Person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but,  in  view  of  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  theme  in  these 
pages  by*  Dr.  Walvoord,  the  subject  will  not  be  introduced  again. 

Beginning  with  the  C^ober-December  issue  and  continuing  for  two 
or  three  years,  a  series  of  articles  on  Angelology,  Satanology,  and 
Demonology  are  to  be  presented  by  the  same  author. 

IX 

THE  HYPOSTATIC  UNION 


Introdiietion, 

The  term  Hypostatic  is  derived  from  hypostasis,  which 
word,  according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  means  ‘The 
mode  of  being  by  which  any  substantial  existence  is  given 
to  any  independent  and  distinct  individuality.”  Thus  it 
follows  that  a  union  of  hypostasis  is  a  union  of  natures  that 
are  within  themselves  independent  and  distinct.  The  expres¬ 
sion  Hypostatic  Union  is  distinctly  theological  and  is  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  Christ  in  whom,  as  in  no  other,  two  distinct 
and  dissimilar  natures  are  united.  History  records  no  in¬ 
stance  of  any  other  being  like  Christ  in  this  respect,  nor 
will  any  other  ever  appear.  He  is  the  incomparable  Thean- 
thropic  Person,  the  God-man,  the  Mediator  and  Daysman 
(cf.  Job  9:32,  33).  There  need  be  no  other  for  every  de¬ 
mand,  whether  it  be  for  divine  satisfaction  or  for  human 
necessity,  is  perfectly  answered  in  Christ.  This  unique  Per¬ 
son  with  two  natures,  being  at  once  the  revelation  of  God 
to  men  and  the  manifestation  of  ideal  and  perfect  humanity. 
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properly  holds  the  central  place  in  all  reverent  human  think¬ 
ing,  as  His  complex,  glorious  Person  has  engaged  the  dis¬ 
putation  of  past  centuries.  He  is  not  only  of  surpassing 
interest  to  men,  but  in  Him  and  in  Him  only  is  there  any 
hope  for  humanity  in  time  or  eternity.  He  is  God’s  Gift, 
God’s  one  and  only  solution  for  a  lapsed  race.  Within  man, 
there  are  no  resources  whereby  he  might  provide  a  days¬ 
man  whose  right  and  authority  are  both  perfectly  divine 
and  perfectly  human.  Nothing  that  man  could  produce  could 
redeem  a  soul  from  sin  or  could  provide  the  essential  sac¬ 
rificial  blood  which  alone  can  satisfy  outraged  holiness.  The 
pity  is  that  the  trend  of  theological  discussion  regarding 
the  unique  Person  of  Christ  has  been  metaphysical,  theo¬ 
retical,  and  abstract;  while  so  little  attention  has  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  truth  that  His  wonderful  Person  is  media¬ 
torial,  saving,  and  satisfying  forever.  The  study  of  the 
controversies  of  past  centuries  over  the  Person  of  Christ  is 
a  discipline  in  itself  and  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  plan 
of  this  work  on  Systematic  Theology,  other  than  from  this 
line  of  historical  truth  certain  warnings  as  to  disproportion¬ 
ate  emphasis  may  be  drawn.  The  specific  theme,  the  hypo¬ 
static  union,  is  to  be  approached  under  two  main  divisions, 
namely,  (a)  the  structure  of  the  doctrine,  and  (b)  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  Theanthropic  Person. 

1.  The  Structure  of  the  Doctrine, 

Four  vital  factors  constitute  the  structure  of  this  spe¬ 
cific  doctrine:  (a)  His  Deity,  (b)  His  humanity,  (c)  the 
complete  preservation  of  each  of  these  two  natures  without 
confusion,  or  alteration  of  them,  and  (d)  the  unity  of  the 
Theanthropic  Person. 

a.  His  Deity. 

The  proofs  already  adduced  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
thesis  are  depended  upon  at  this  point  as  a  declaration  of 
the  Deity  of  Christ.  That  evidence  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  Christ  is  not  only  an  equal  member  in  the  Godhead  be¬ 
fore  His  incarnation,  but  that  He  retained  that  reality  in 
“the  days  of  His  flesh.”  It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen 
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that  this  experience  of  the  incarnation  by  which  two  na. 
tures  are  united  in  one  Person  belongs  only  to  the  Son. 
The  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  seen  to  be  associated  and 
active  in  all  that  concerns  the  Son ;  but  it  was  the  Son  alone 
who  took  upon  Him  the  human  form  and  who  is,  therefore, 
though  glorified,  a  Kinsman  in  the  human  family.  As  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  human  minds,  the  orig¬ 
inal  trinitarian  unity  abides  as  perfectly  after  the  incarna¬ 
tion  as  before  (cf.  John  10:30;  14:9,  11). 

b.  His  Humanity. 

Similarly,  a  former  section  of  this  thesis  has  demonstrated 
that  by  the  incarnation  Christ  assumed  a  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  humanity.  This  He  did  not  possess  before,  and  its  addi¬ 
tion  to  His  eternal  Deity  has  resulted  in  the  God-man  which 
Christ  is.  Though  His  Deity  is  eternal,  the  humanity  was 
gained  in  time.  Therefore,  the  Theanthropic  Person— des¬ 
tined  to  be  such  forever — ^began  with  the  incarnation.  It  is 
also  revealed  that  though  the  assumption  of  His  humanity 
was  first  a  condescension  and  afterwards  a  humiliation, 
through  His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  He  acquired 
a  surpassing  glory.  There  was  a  joy  which  was  “set  before 
him”  (Heb.  12:2),  and,  because  of  the  obedience  manifested 
in  the  cross,  God  “hath  highly  exalted  him”  (Phil.  2:9). 
Reference  is  thus  made  to  a  glory  and  joy  exceeding  every 
glory  and  joy  that  had  been  His  before.  His  condescension 
and  humiliation  were  not  relieved  by  a  dismissal  of  His 
humanity,  but  by  its  glorification.  A  glorified  man  whose 
humanity  has  not  been  renounced  is  in  heaven.  As  such  He 
ministers  in  behalf  of  His  own  who  are  in  the  world,  and 
as  such  He  is  seated  upon  the  Father’s  throne  expecting 
until,  by  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Father  committed 
unto  Him,  His  enemies  shall  be  made  the  footstool  of  His 
feet  (Heb.  10:12,  13)  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  “the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ”  (Rev. 
11:16). 

Therefore,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  Theanthropic 
Person  is  verif  God  and  very  man,  and  that  His  humanity, 
perfect  and  complete,  is  as  enduring  as  is  His  Deity. 
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c.  The  Complete  Preservation  of  Each  of  His  Two  Na¬ 
tures  Without  Confusion  or  Alteration  of  Them. 

The  present  effort  is  not  one  of  defendinsr  either  the 
Deity  or  the  humanity  of  Christ,  separately  considered;  that 
endeavor  having  been  made  on  previous  pages.  It  is  rather 
one  of  defending  the  truth  so  evidently  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  undiminished  Deity — ^none  other  than  the 
Second  Person,  who  He  eternally  is — ^incorporated  into  His 
Being  that  perfect  humanity  which  He  acquired  and  ever 
will  retain.  Of  these  two  natures  it  may  be  affirmed  from 
the  evidence  which  Scripture  provides,  that  they  united  in 
one  Person,  and  not  two;  that  in  this  union,  that  which  is 
divine  is  in  no  way  degraded  by  its  amalgamation  with  that 
which  is  human,  and,  in  the  same  manner  and  complete¬ 
ness,  that  which  is  human  is  in  no  way  exalted  or  aggran¬ 
dized  above  that  which  is  unfallen  humanity. 

The  reality  in  which  undiminished  Deity  and  unfallen 
humanity  united  in  one  Theanthropic  Person  has  no  par¬ 
allel  in  the  universe.  It  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  Being  problems  arise  which 
human  competency  cannot  solve;  nor  should  it  be  a  matter 
of  wonder  that,  since  the  Bible  presents  no  systematized 
Christology  but  rather  offers  a  simple  narrative  with  its 
attending  issues,  that  the  momentous  challenge  to  human 
thought  and  investigation  which  the  Christ  is,  has  been  the 
major  issue  in  theological  controversy  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  time.  On  the  supernatural  verities  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  devout  minds  have  pondered,  the  greatest  theo¬ 
logians  have  written,  and  the  most  worthy  of  God’s  prophets 
have  proclaimed.  The  ordering  and  systematizing  of  truth 
relative  to  the  Theanthropic  Person  not  only  could  not  be 
avoided,  but  became  at  once  the  greatest  burden  resting 
upon  those  who  exercised  leadership  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  creeds  of  the  Church  are  easily  read  and  professed;  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  the  white  heat  of  controversy  out 
of  which  these  priceless  heritages  have  been  forged.  The 
Word  of  God  counsels  men  to  give  heed  to  doctrine  (1  Tim. 
4:13,  16),  and  here,  concerning  Christ,  is  a  limitless  field 
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in  which  priceless  treasures  are  hid  and  truths  are  discov¬ 
ered  which  not  only  determine  the  destiny  of  men,  but 
awaken  every  human  capacity  for  meditation,  worship,  and 
praise.  The  greatest  divine  objective  and  the  supply  of  the 
greatest  human  need  are  dependent  for  their  realization 
upon  the  Theanthropic  character  of  the  Christ  of  God. 
If  the  hypostatic  union  of  two  diverse  natures  in  Christ 
is  subject  to  superficial  gloss,  it  is  rendered  ineffectual  at 
every  point,  the  purpose  of  God  is  thwarted,  men  are  still 
in  their  sins  and  doom,  Christianity  becomes  only  a  refined 
paganism,  and  the  world  is  without  hope.  To  repeat:  it  is 
not  a  matter  at  this  point  of  a  correct  view  as  to  the  Deity 
or  the  humanity  of  Christ  separately  considered;  it  is  a 
matter  relative  to  the  God-man — ^what  He  is,  being  the 
incarnate  Theanthropic  Person.  It  is  with  reverence  that 
it  is  said  that  the  Deity  which  Christ  is  could  not,  unaccom¬ 
panied,  save  the  lost,  nor  could  the  humanity  which  Christ 
is,  acting  solitarily,  redeem.  The  issues  involved  are  as 
great  as  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  and  as  imperative  as 
the  need  of  all  lost  souls  combined.  So  delicate  is  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  these  two  natures  in  Christ  that  to  emphasize 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  is  to  sacrifice  the  efficacy 
of  all.  It  is  natural  to  estimate  that  divine  nature  in  Christ 
as  so  far  transcending  the  human  nature  in  dignity,  eternal 
Being,  and  intrinsic  glory,  that  the  importance  of  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  all  but  disappears.  Whatever  may  be  the  right¬ 
ful  disparagement  between  Deity  and  humanity  when  sev¬ 
ered  and  standing  each  as  a  representation  of  its  own 
sphere,  it  must  be  observed  that  manifestation,  redemption, 
and  much  future  glory  reside  to  a  large  degree  in  the 
humanity  of  Christ. 

It  is  equally  natural  to  suppose  that  the  divine  nature 
would  be  injured  to  some  extent  if  combined  with  that 
which  is  human,  and  the  human  nature  would  be  exalted 
out  of  its  precise  limitations  if  combined  with  the  divine. 
The  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  serves  to  save  the  reader 
from  such  natural  conclusions.  The  Deity  of  Christ  is  un¬ 
impaired  by  its  union  in  one  Person  with  that  which  is 
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unfallen  human  nature;  and  the  unfallen  humanity  retains 
its  normal  limitations.  The  confusion  and  uncertainty  that 
would  follow  if  these  natures  were  subject  to  problematical 
alterations  is  beyond  estimation. 

It  is  natural,  also,  to  conclude  that  the  presence  of  two 
natures  must  result  in  two  personalities.  This  could  not  be 
true,  for  Christ  is  ever  represented  as  one  Person,  though 
He  be  the  coalition  of  two  so  widely  diverse  qualities.  On 
this  deeply  important  phase  of  this  theme.  Dr.  B.  B.  War- 
field  has  written  with  his  accustomed  clarity:  “There  under¬ 
lies,  thus,  the  entire  literature  of  the  New  Testament  a 
single,  unvarying  conception  of  the  constitution  of  our 
Lords*  person.  From  Matthew  where  He  is  presented  as 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (xxviii.  19) — or  if 
we  prefer  the  chronological  order  of  books,  from  the  Epistle 
of  James  where  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Glory  of  God,  the 
Shekinah  (ii.  1) — ^to  the  Apocalypse  where  He  is  presented 
as  declaring  that  He  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and 
the  Last,  the  Beginning  and  the  End  (i.  8,  17;  xxii.  13),  He 
is  consistently  thought  of  as  in  His  fundamental  being  just 
God.  At  the  same  time  from  the  S3nioptic  Gospels,  in  which 
He  is  dramatized  as  a  man  walking  among  men.  His  human 
descent  carefully  recorded,  and  His  sense  of  dependence  on 
God  so  emphasized  that  prayer  becomes  almost  His  most 
characteristic  action,  to  the  Epistles  of  John  in  which  it 
is  made  the  note  of  a  Christian  that  he  confesses  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  come  in  flesh  (1  Jn.  iv.  2)  and  the  Apocalypse 
in  which  His  birth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  house  of 
David  (v.  5;  xxii.  16),  His  exemplary  life  of  conflict  and 
victory  (iii.  21),  His  death  on  the  cross  (xi.  8)  are  noted. 
He  is  equally  consistently  thought  of  as  true  man.  Never¬ 
theless,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  whole  series 
of  books,  while  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  His  two 
natures  comes  into  repeated  prominence,  there  is  never  a 
question  of  conflict  between  the  two,  never  any  confusion  in 
their  relations,  never  any  schism  in  His  unitary  personal 
action;  but  He  is  obviously  considered  and  presented  as  one, 
composite  indeed,  but  undivided  personality.  In  this  state 
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of  the  case  not  only  may  evidence  of  the  constitution  of 
Our  Lord’s  person  properly  be  drawn  indifferently  from 
every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  passage  justly  be 
cited  to  support  and  explain  passage  without  reference  to 
the  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  is  found,  but 
we  should  be  without  justification  if  we  did  not  employ  this 
common  presupposition  of  the  whole  body  of  this  literature 
to  illustrate  and  explain  the  varied  representations  which 
meet  us  cursorily  in  its  pages,  representations  which  might 
easily  be  made  to  appear  mutually  contradictory  were  they 
not  brought  into  harmony  by  their  relation  as  natural  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  this  one  unitary  conception  which  underlies 
and  gives  consistency  to  them  all.  There  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  a  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  than  its 
power  completely  to  harmonize  a  multitude  of  statements 
which  without  it  would  present  to  our  view  only  a  mass 
of  confused  inconsistencies.  A  key  which  perfectly  fits  a 
lock  of  very  complicated  wards  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the 
true  key.”* 

The  truth  concerning  the  complex  Person  which  Christ 
is  is  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
theologian  to  discover  its  proper  order  and  to  discern  its 
precise  meaning.  This  will  not  be  the  result  if  human 
opinion  is  allowed  to  intrude.  To  reach  a  correct  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  Person  of  Christ  has  been  the  aim  of  the  great¬ 
est  scholars  whose  conclusions  have  been  crystallized  into 
creeds.  The  Chalcedonian  symbol  has  been  the  norm  of 
orthodox  thinking  since  its  drafting  in  the  fifth  century. 
It  reads:  ”We,  then,  following  the  holy  Fathers,  all  with 
one  consent,  teach  men  to  confess  one  and  the  same  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  perfect  in  Godhead  and  also 
perfect  in  Manhood;  truly  God  and  truly  man,  of  a  reason¬ 
able  [rational]  soul  and  body;  consubstantial  [co-essential] 
with  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  consubstan¬ 
tial  with  us  according  to  the  Manhood;  in  all  things  like 
unto  us,  without  sin;  begotten  before  all  ages  of  the  Father 
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according  to  the  Godhead,  and  in  these  latter  days,  for  us 
and  for  our  salvation,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother 
of  God,  according  to  Manhood;  one  and  the  same  Christ, 
Son,  Lord,  only  begotten,  to  be  acknowledged  in  two  na¬ 
tures,  inconfusedly,  unchangeably^  indivisibly,  inseparably; 
the  distinction  of  natures  being  by  no  means  taken  away 
by  the  union,  but  rather  the  property  of  each  nature  being 
preserved,  and  concurring  in  one  Person  and  one  Subsistence, 
not  parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  and  the 
same  Son,  and  only  begotten,  God  the  Word,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  as  the  prophets  from  the  beginning  [have 
declared]  concerning  him,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself 
has  taught  us,  and  the  Creed  of  the  holy  Fathers  has  handed 
down  to  us.”*  The  declaration  made  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  is  true  to  this  Chalcedonian  creed, 
though  stated  in  different  language.  There  it  is  written: 
“The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  being 
very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  and  equal  with  the 
Father,  did,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon 
Him  man’s  nature,  with  all  the  essential  properties  and 
common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin;  being  conceived 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  her  substance.  So  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and 
distinct  natures — the  Godhead  and  the  manhood — ^were  in¬ 
separably  joined  together  in  one  person,  without  conversion, 
composition,  or  confusion.  Which  person  is  very  God  and 
very  man,  yet  one  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man.”* 

There  is  little  question  on  the  part  of  devout  men  but 
that  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  ever  present  and  abides.  The 
humanity,  originating  in  time,  is  subject  to  many  supposi¬ 
tions,  and  only  the  infallible  Word  of  God  is  to  be  followed. 
A  brief  quotation  from  Dr.  Cunningham  is  full  of  mean¬ 
ing:  “The  distinctive  constituent  elements  of  a  man,  of  a 
human  being,  of  one  who  is  possessed  of  perfect  human 
nature,  are  a  body  and  a  soul  united.  Christ  took  to  Him- 

*Creeds  of  Christendom,  Schaff,  Vol.  II,  pp.  62,  63. 

•Chap,  viii.,  gee.  2.  ' 
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self  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  and  He  retained, 
and  still  retains  them  in  all  their  completeness,  and  with 
all  their  essential  qualities.  He  was  conceived  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ‘of  her 
substance,’  as  is  said  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger 
Catechism;  these  words,  ‘of  her  substance,’  being  intended 
as  a  negation  of  an  old  heresy,  revived  by  some  Anabaptists 
after  the  Reformation,  to  the  effect  that  He  was  conceived 
in  Mary,  but  not  of  her;  and  that  He,  as  it  were,  passed 
through  her  body  without  deriving  anything  from  her  sub¬ 
stance;  and  being  intended  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  this 
notion,  that  she  contributed  to  the  formation  of  Christ’s 
human  nature,  just  what  mothers  ordinarily  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  their  children.  Having  thus  taken  a  true 
body,  formed  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin,  He  continued 
ever  after  to  retain  it,  as  is  manifest  in  the  whole  history 
of  His  life,  of  His  death,  and  of  the  period  succeeding  His 
resurrection;  and  He  has  it  still  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
He  took  also  a  reasonable  soul,  possessed  of  all  the  ordinary 
faculties  and  capacities  of  the  souls  of  other  men,  including 
a  power  of  volition,  which  is  asserted  in  opposition  to  the 
error  of  the  Monothelites.  We  see  this  clearly  manifested 
in  the  whole  of  His  history,  both  before  and  after  His  death 
and  resurrection;  and  the  proofs  of  it  might  very  easily 
be  drawn  out  in  detail  in  a  survey  of  the  whole  record  which 
God  has  given  us  concerning  His  Son.”* 

Dr.  John  Miley  has  done  a  real  service  in  tracing  the 
development  of  Christological  thought  through  the  early 
centuries.  Though  of  some  length,  a  portion  is  here  re¬ 
produced:  ‘‘In  Christianity,  even  from  the  beginning,  Christ 
was  the  great  theme  of  the  Gospel  and  the  life  of  Christian 
experience  and  hope.  Therefore  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
the  subject  of  much  thought.  Nor  could  such  thought  limit 
itself  to  merely  devotional  meditations,  but  inevitably  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  study  of  his  true  nature  or  personality.  For 
the  deepest  Christian  consciousness  Christ  was  the  Saviour 


*Historical  Theology,  William  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Vel.  I,  p.  313. 
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for  whose  sake  all  sin  was  forgiven,  and  in  whose  fellow¬ 
ship  all  the  rich  blessings  of  the  new  spiritual  life  were 
received.  For  such  a  consciousness  he  could  not  be  a  mere 
man.  It  is  true  that  in  the  history  of  his  life  he  appeared 
in  the  fashion  of  a  man  and  in  the  possession  of  human 
characteristics ;  still,  for  the  Christian  consciousness  he 
must  have  been  more  than  man.  But  how  much  more?  And 
wherein  more?  Such  questions  could  not  fail  to  be  asked; 
and  in  the  very  asking  there  was  a  reaching  forth  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  for  a  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  In  such 
a  mental  movement  the  many  utterances  of  Scripture  which 
ascribe  to  him  a  higher  nature  and  higher  perfections  than 
the  merely  human  would  soon  be  reached.  Here  it  is  that 
a  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  would  begin  to  take 
form.  He  is  human,  and  yet  more  than  human;  is  the  Son 
of  God  incarnate  in  the  nature  of  man;  is  human  and  di¬ 
vine.  Reflective  thought  could  not  pause  at  this  stage.  If 
Christ  is  both  divine  and  human  in  his  natures,  how  are 
these  natures  related  to  each  other?  What  is  the  influence 
of  each  upon  the  other  on  account  of  their  conjunction  or 
union  in  him?  Is  Christ  two  persons  according  to  his  two 
natures,  or  one  person  in  the  union  of  the  two?  Such  ques¬ 
tions  were  inevitable.  Nor  could  they  remain  unanswered. 
The  answers  were  given  in  the  different  theories  of  the 
person  of  Christ  which  appeared  in  the  earlier  Christian 
centuries.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  strange  that  theories  dif¬ 
fered.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  profoundest.  It  lies  in 
the  mystery  of  the  divine  incarnation.  The  divine  Son  in¬ 
vests  himself  in  human  nature.  So  far  the  statement  of  the 
incarnation  is  easily  made;  but  the  statement  leaves  us  on 
the  surface  of  the  profound  reality.  With  a  merely  tactual 
or  sympathetic  union  of  the  two  natures,  and  consequently 
two  distinct  persons  in  Christ,  the  reality  of  the  divine 
incarnation  disappears.  With  the  two  distinct  natures,  and 
the  two  classes  of  divine  and  human  facts,  how  can  he 
be  one  person?  Is  the  divine  nature  humanized,  or  the 
human  nature  deified  in  him?  Or  did  the  union  of  the 
two  natures  result  in  a  third  nature  different  from  both. 
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and  so  provide  for  the  oneness  of  his  personality?  The 
Scriptures  make  no  direct  answer  to  these  questions.  They 
give  us  many  Christological  facts,  but  in  elementary  form, 
and  leave  the  construction  of  a  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  to  the  resources  of  Christian  thought.  Soon  various 
doctrines  were  set  forth.  In  each  case  the  doctrine  was 
constructed  according  to  what  was  viewed  as  the  more 
vital  or  determining  fact  of  Christology,  as  related  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  Opposing  views  and  errors  of  doctrine 
were  the  result.  More  or  less  contention  was  inevitable.  The 
interest  of  the  subject  was  too  profound  for  theories  to  be 
held  as  mere  private  opinions,  or  with  indifference  to  op¬ 
posing  views.  The  strife  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
Christian  life.  Hence  there  was  need  of  a  carefully  con¬ 
structed  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ;  need  that  the 
construction  should  be  the  work  of  the  best  Christian  thought, 
and  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  highest 
moral  sanction  of  the  Church. 

“The  state  of  facts  previously  described  called  for  some 
action  of  the  Church  which  might  correct,  or,  at  least,  miti¬ 
gate  existing  evils.  Certainly  there  was  need  that  errors  in 
Christology  should  be  corrected  and  contending  parties  rec¬ 
onciled.  A  council  which  should  embody  the  truest  doctrinal 
thought  of  the  Church  seemed  the  best  agency  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  these  ends.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  con¬ 
stituted  accordingly,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  461.  The 
Council  of  Nicea  was  specially  concerned  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  The  doctrine  constructed  clearly  and 
strongly  asserted  the  true  and  essential  divinity  of  Christ, 
but  expressed  nothing  definitely  respecting  his  personality. 
For  more  than  a  century  this  great  question  still  remained 
without  doctrinal  formulation  by  any  assembly  properly 
representative  of  the  Church.  The  construction  of  such  a 
doctrine  was  the  special  work  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
The  subject  was  not  a  new  one.  Much  preparatory  work 
had  been  done.  Many  minds  were  in  possession  of  the  true 
doctrine,  which  was  already  the  prevalent  faith  of  the 
Church.  There  was  much  preparation  for  the  work  of 
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this  Council.  Indeed,  the  notable  letter  of  Leo,  Pope  of 
Rome,  to  Flavian,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  so  accu¬ 
rately  and  thorou^rhly  outlined  a  doctrinal  statement  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  that  little  more  remained  for  the  Council 
than  to  cast  the  material  into  the  mold  of  its  own  thought 
and  send  it  forth  under  the  moral  sanction  of  the  Church.*’* 

2.  The  Relationships. 

A  practical  approach  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Theanthropic  Person  is  through  the  major  relationships  He, 
as  God-man,  sustained  while  here  on  earth.  These  are: 

a.  To  the  Father. 

On  the  divine  side  of  His  Being,  the  Christ  of  God  al¬ 
ways  occupied  the  exalted  place  of  fellowship  with  the 
Father  on  the  ground  of  equality — notably  His  High  Priestly 
prayer  as  recorded  in  John  17:1-26;  and  every  reference  to 
His  Deity  implies  this  equality  and  oneness.  On  the  human 
side  of  His  being,  that  which  is  inherently  the  creature’s 
relation  to  the  Creator  is  expressed  to  perfection,  namely, 
perfect  submission  to  the  Father’s  will.  The  complete  obe¬ 
dience  of  Christ  to  the  Father  has  been  made  the  occasion 
of  doubt  as  to  His  equality  with  the  Father.  Strong  em¬ 
phasis  is  needed  at  this  point  which  enforces  the  truth  that 
His  subservient  attitude  is  altogether  the  function  of  His 
humanity.  There  was  that  in  His  own  divine  nature  which 
was  first  willing  to  be  the  obedient  One.  He  willingly  left 
the  glory,  and  that  exercise  of  His  volition  preceded  His 
incarnation  (Heb.  10:4-7).  In  like  manner.  He  will  exercise 
authority  in  all  future  ages  by  the  appointment  of  the  Father. 
He  reigns  forever  and  ever,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
truth  that  all  authority  is  committed  unto  Him  of  the  Father 
(Matt.  28:18;  John  6:27;  1  Cor.  16:24-28). 

b.  To  the  Spirit. 

Another  difficult  aspect  of  revelation  concerning  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  God-man  is  resident  in  the  truth  that  He 
did  His  mighty  works  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  written  that  the  Spirit  generated  the  humanity  of  the 
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God-man  (Luke  1 :35) ;  He  descended  upon  Christ  (Matt. 
3:16);  He  filled  Christ  without  measure  (John  3:34;  cf. 
Luke  4:1);  Christ  asserted  that  His  works  were  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  12:28);  and  He  offered  Himself 
to  God  by  the  eternal  Spirit  (Heb.  9:14).  This  dependence 
of  Christ  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  theme  which  must  have 
its  full  treatment  under  Pneumatology.  It  may  suffice  to 
observe  at  this  point  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  again 
in  view.  Being  equal  to  the  Spirit,  it  was  wholly  within 
His  own  power  to  minister  in  every  mighty  work;  but  this 
would  most  evidently  complicate  the  inner  relationships  of 
His  own  Being  and  remove  Him  from  the  position  of  One 
who  is  an  example  to  His  followers.  Christians  are  priv¬ 
ileged  to  serve  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  the  Christ 
of  God  served,  but  only  within  the  sphere  of  His  humanity. 
It  may  be  observed,  likewise,  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  may  form  some  basis  of  these  rela¬ 
tionships.  Over  against  the  truth  that  Christ  wrought  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  corresponding  trutt 
that  the  Spirit  was  subject  to  Christ,  for  Christ  sends  the 
Spirit  into  the  world  (John  16:7),  which  is  a  divine  pre¬ 
rogative;  and  the  Spirit  originates  no  message  of  His  own, 
but  speaks  only  what  He  hears,  namely,  the  message  of  Christ 
(John  16:13). 

c.  To  Himself. 

Unceasing  discussion  has  continued  and  many  and  vary¬ 
ing  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  what  Christ’s  own 
consciousness  could  have  been.  How  could  He  know  and 
sense  the  might  and  wisdom  of  infinity  and  yet  preserve  that 
which  is  normal  human  weakness  and  limitation?  How 
could  He  know  and  not  know?  How  could  He  be  the  source 
of  all  power  and  yet  be  prone  and  exposed  to  human  frailty? 
If  two  personalities  were  predicated  of  Him,  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  one,  being  divine,  might  be  conscious  of  things 
belonging  to  that  realm  while  the  other,  being  human, 
might  be  conscious  of  things  which  are  restricted.  The 
Word  of  God  lends  no  sanction  to  the  idea  of  a  dual  per- 
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sonality  in  Christ.  Whatever  His  varied  abilities  and  quali¬ 
ties  may  be.  He  remains  an  individual  Person. 

Consideration  is  naturally  directed  toward  the  problem 
as  to  when  in  His  development  from  babyhood  to  manhood 
He  became  conscious  of  His  Deity  and  thus  assured  of 
His  limitless  resources.  This  question  has  been  before  all 
generations  and  seems  to  appeal  to  those  even  who  evince 
little  interest  in  more  vital  features  of  Christological  study. 
One  writer  has  recently  suggested,  and  it  is  not  a  new 
notion,  that  at  the  time  of  the  incarnation  Christ’s  Deity 
passed  into  a  state  of  coma  from  which  there  was  a  gradual 
recovery  as  the  years  progressed.  However  sincere  such 
a  writer  may  be,  such  a  proposal  is  nothing  short  of  an 
insult  to  the  Deity  of  Christ.  No  truth  could  be  more  estab¬ 
lished  than  that  which  declares  that  Deity,  being  immutable 
as  to  every  feature  that  enters  into  divine  existence,  could 
never  be  subject  to  the  slightest  experience  of  unconscious¬ 
ness.  It  is  no  more  a  problem  as  to  how  conscious  Deity 
can  combine  with  human  babyhood  than  it  is  as  to  how 
Deity  can  combine  with  humanity  at  all.  On  the  divine 
side  of  His  being — even  when  He  existed  as  a  fetus  in  the 
virgin’s  womb — He  could  have  spoken  the  word  of  command 
and  dismissed  all  material  things  back  to  nothing  from  which 
He  had  once  called  them  forth.  The  field  of  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  two  natures  of  Christ  is  widened,  as  it  appears 
to  finite  minds,  when  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  contem¬ 
plated  as  a  helpless  infant  in  a  human  mother’s  arms.  The 
mystery  is  that  of  the  incarnation  itself  and  is  a  problem 
of  faith  and  not  of  understanding. 

Christ  was  far  from  being  a  normal  child.  It  must  be 
believed  of  Him  that  He  never  sinned  in  childhood  any  more 
than  He  sinned  in  manhood.  For  a  child  to  reach  the  age  of 
maturity  having  never  sinned  in  that  absolute  sense  in 
which  Deity  cannot  sin  is  hardly  normal  from  the  human 
viewpoint.  Mary  had  many  things  to  “ponder”  and  the 
purity  of  her  child  was  one  of  them.  The  approach  to  this 
complexity  is  too  often  wholly  wrong.  It  is  assumed  that 
Christ  was  first  a  human  infant  who  sometime  in  His  expe- 
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rience  took  on  the  consciousness  of  Deity.  The  truth  is  that 
He  was  God  from  all  eternity  with  a  divine  consciousness 
which  can  never  be  dimmed,  and,  in  the  unchangeable  expe¬ 
rience  of  Deity,  He  took  on  or  entered  into  the  realms  com¬ 
mon  to  a  human  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Evidently,  in  some 
minds,  Christ  was  more  anthropotheistic  than  Theanthrcypic. 
In  His  childhood,  as  in  the  period  of  gestation.  He  awaited 
the  hour  of  a  fuller  manifestation;  but  He  was  ever  the 
conscious  Logos  of  God  who  was  present.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  two  wills — ^the 
divine  and  human — in  the  one  Person,  the  problem  of  the 
divine  and  human  consciousness  in  one  Person  is  still  more 
baffling.  It  is  only  one  of  many  enigmas.  How  could  He 
be  tempted  when  God  cannot  be  tempted?  How  could  He 
die  when  God  cannot  die?  These  are  problems  the  finite 
mind  cannot  solve.  Certainly  there  is  none  other  to  compare 
with  Him.  He  is  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  the  only 
Theanthropic  Person  the  universe  will  ever  behold.  Why, 
indeed,  should  man  be  surprised  if  he  cannot  understand 
God?  To  be  surprised  thus  is  to  be  amazed  at  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  God  is  greater  than  man. 

d.  To  Angels  Unfallen  and  Fallen. 

A  very  wide  field  of  relationship  is  indicated  in  the  Bible 
between  the  unfallen  angels  and  the  Lord  of  Glory.  They 
evidently  attended  Him  and  observed  Him  from  His  birth 
to  His  ascension.  The  incarnation  of  their  Creator  and  the 
events  incident  to  a  perfect  redemption  were  of  greatest 
moment  to  the  holy  angels. 

In  respect  to  the  fallen  angels,  there  arises  a  relationship 
which  is  more  or  less  paradoxical.  One  line  of  testimony 
concerning  Him  is  that  He  commanded  the  evil  spirits  with 
complete  divine  authority.  They  never  resisted  His  sover¬ 
eign  will.  They  even  anticipated  His  coming  judgments 
upon  them  when  they  declared,  “What  have  we  to  do  with 
thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God?  Art  thou  come  hither  to  tor¬ 
ment  us  before  the  time?”  (Matt.  8:29).  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand.  He  Himself  was  tested  by  .Satan.  This  testing  was 
wholly  within  the  sphere  of  His  humanity  and  concerned 
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issues  which  had  to  do  with  the  Father’s  will  for  Him.  In 
the  one  instance,  His  Deity  is  acting  in  ways  which  are 
divine.  In  the  other  instance,  His  humanity,  being  what  it 
was,  is  subject  to  that  peculiar  form  of  temptation.  The 
answer  is  all  sealed  in  the  truth  that  He  is  the  Theanthropic 
Person — ^the  God-man. 

e.  To  Humanity. 

Sufficient  emphasis  upon  the  truth  of  Christ’s  humanity 
has  been  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  theme.  He  is 
Immanuel — God  become  man,  a  member  of  this  race.  It  is 
not  one  who  was  God,  or  who  ceased  to  be  God,  who  be¬ 
came  flesh;  it  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Had  He  ceased 
to  be  God,  or  had  He  failed  to  become  man  He  could  not 
have  been  the  Kinsman  Redeemer.  No  greater  honor  was 
ever  conferred  on  the  race  as  such  than  that  disclosed  in 
the  word  Immanuel. 

f.  To  Sin  and  the  Sin-Nature. 

In  this  relationship  all  is  negative  so  far  as  the  Person 
of  Christ  is  concerned.  A  very  great  theme,  belonging  to 
Soteriology,  is  introduced,  quite  foreign  here,  when  it  is 
declared  that  He  became  **sin  for  us”  (2  Cor.  6:21).  Re¬ 
garding  His  Person,  it  is  as  true  that  His  humanity  was 
as  sinless  as  His  Deity.  As  the  unfallen  man  He  is  free 
from  a  sin-nature;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  He  never 
sinned.  As  to  the  sin-nature.  He  was  announced  by  the 
angel,  even  before  His  birth,  to  be  “that  holy  thing”  (Luke 
1:35),  and  in  all  points  He  was  tempted  as  a  man  apart 
from  those  temptations  which  arise  from  the  sphere  of  a 
sin-nature  (Heb.  4:15).  As  to  the  fruit  of  a  fallen  nature 
He  fearlessly  challenged  His  enemies,  saying:  “Which  of 
you  convinceth  me  of  sin?”  (John  8:46).  And  none  in  any 
succeeding  generation  has  been  any  more  successful  in  lay¬ 
ing  any  sin  to  His  account.  Though  living  among  men  as 
one  of  them  for  thirty-three  years.  He  retained  the  holiness 
of  Deity  in  every  respect. 

(1)  The  Impeccability  of  Christ. 

A  serious  question,  quite  hypothetical,  yet  vital,  arises 
as  to  whether  Christ,  being  human,  had  the  ability  to  sin. 
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Was  He  peccable  or  impeccable?  Here  the  fact  of  the  unity 
of  His  Person  is  involved  and  becomes  in  a  large  measure 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  There  are  those  who, 
desiring  to  accentuate  the  reality  of  Christ’s  humanity,  have 
taught  that  He  could  have  sinned,  and,  apparently,  without 
due  regard  for  all  that  is  involved.  Some  have  taken  the 
ground  that,  because  of  His  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  He 
would  not  sin.  Others  contend  that,  being  God,  He  could  not 
sin.  In  the  course  of  the  argument  which  this  problem  en¬ 
genders,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that,  as  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  the  first  Adam,  an  unfallen  human  being 
may  sin;  and  from  this  it  may  be  reasoned,  were  there  no 
other  factors  to  be  considered,  that  the  unfallen  humanity 
of  Christ  could  have  sinned.  It  is  at  this  point  that  error 
intrudes.  If  isolated  and  standing  alone,  it  is  claimed,  that 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  being  unsupported,  could  have  willed 
against  God  as  Adam  did.  The  misleading  fallacy  is  that 
the  humanity  of  Christ  could  ever  stand  alone  and  un¬ 
supported  by  His  Deity.  With  Adam  there  was  but  one 
nature  and  it  could  stand  in  no  other  way  than  unsupported 
and  alone.  The  humanity  of  Christ  was  not,  and  could  not 
be,  divorced  from  His  Deity,  nor  could  it  ever  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  uninvolved  responsibility.  Dr.  Shedd  has  used  the 
illustration  with  good  effect  that  a  wire  may  be  bent  by 
human  hands,  but,  when  welded  into  an  unbendable  bar  of 
steel,  it  cannot  be  bent.  If  it  be  argued  that  Christ’s  hu¬ 
manity  seemed  to  act  separately  in  matters  of  knowledge, 
human  weakness,  and  limitations,  this  may  be  conceded;  yet 
not  without  a  reminder  that  though  His  humanity  might 
seem  to  act  independently  in  certain  ways  which  involved 
no  moral  issues,  because  of  the  unity  of  His  Person,  His 
humanity  could  not  sin  without  necessitating  God  to  sin. 
From  such  a  conclusion  all  devout  persons  must  shrink  with 
holy  fear.  In  God  is  no  darkness  at  all  (1  John  1:5),  nor  is 
there  in  God  so  much  as  a  shadow  cast  by  turning  (James 
1:17).  This  vexing  problem  is  thus  reduced  to  the  simple 
question  as  to  whether  God  could  sin;  for  Jesus  Christ  is 
God.  If  it  be  admitted  that  God  cannot — not  merely  would 
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not — sin,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Christ  eotdd  not — ^not 
merely  woidd  not — sin.  It  remains  only  to  observe  that, 
since  He  is  **the  same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever” 
(Heb.  13:8),  had  He  been  capable  of  sinning  on  earth.  He 
is  still  capable  of  sinning  now.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
believer’s  position  and  standing  in  Christ  must  ever  be  in 
jeopardy.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  One  Thean- 
thropic  Person  could  sin.  When  thus  viewed,  there  could  be 
no  ground  for  further  discussion  on  the  part  of  those  who 
honor  the  Son  as  they  honor  the  Father  (John  5:23). 

The  impeccable  Person  of  Christ  is  well  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Charles  Lee  Feinberg:  “First  of  all,  the  hypostatic  union 
gave  the  world  an  impeccable  Person.  This  predicates  of 
Christ,  mark  you,  not  only  anamartesia,  but  impeccability. 
It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  posse  non  peccarSt  but  of  non  posse 
peccare.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  Christ  did  not  sin;  it  must 
be  declared  unequivocably  that  He  could  not  sin.  To  enter¬ 
tain  for  a  moment  the  thought  that  Christ  could  sin,  would 
involve  issues  that  call  for  a  radical  revolution  in  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Godhead.  To  say  that  Christ  could  not  sin 
is  not  tantamount  to  maintaining  He  could  not  be  tempted. 
Because  He  was  man  He  could  be  tempted,  but  because  He 
was  God  He  could  not  sin,  for  there  was  no  sin  principle 
in  Christ  that  could  or  would  respond  to  solicitation  to  sin. 
When  Satan  tempted  the  Last  Adam  in  the  wilderness. 
He  was  tempted  and  tested  in  all  points  (1  Jn.  2:16)  like 
as  the  first  Adam,  and  the  human  race  ever  since,  yet  in 
His  case  without  sin.  Sin  as  an  inherent  nature  or  as  an 
outward  act  was  foreign  to  Christ.  Luke  records  that  the 
angel  disclosed  to  Mary  that  of  her  would  be  born  that 
holy  thing  which  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God  (Lk.  1:35). 
The  hereditary  sin  nature  that  Mary  had  received  medi¬ 
ately  from  Adam  through  her  progenitors  was  not  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Christ  because  of  His  miraculous  conception  through 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Christ  could  later 
challenge,  not  His  friends,  mind  you,  but  His  enemies  to 
convince  Him  of  sin  (Jn.  8:46).  He  knew  that  when  the 
prince  of  this  world  was  come,  he  would  find  nothing  in 
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Him  (Jn.  14:30).  Paul  says  of  Him  that  God  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  5:21).  Though 
tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  He  was  nevertheless  with¬ 
out  sin  (Heb.  4:15) ;  indeed,  we  are  told.  He  was  holy,  harm¬ 
less,  undeiiled,  and  separate  from  sinners  (Heb.  7:26).  In 
short,  the  combined  testimony  of  Scripture  reveals  that  in 
Him  is  no  sin  (1  Jn.  3:5).”* 

g.  To  those  who  are  saved. 

All  that  Christ  is  to  the  Christian  may  be  classified  as 
either  benefit  flowing  from  His  Deity,  or  as  benefit  flowing 
from  His  humanity.  In  the  sphere  of  redemption  and  all 
that  accrues  to  those  who  are  saved  through  Christ’s  blood, 
the  humanity  and  Deity  are  too  closely  related  to  be  easily 
separated.  As  to  the  pattern,  ideal,  and  example  which  Christ 
is,  all  originates  in  His  humanity.  No  human  being  is  asked 
to  imitate  God;  he  is  asked  to  be  Christlike  which  relates 
to  Christ’s  adorable  and  perfect  human  perfections.  In  this 
respect  the  believer  should  be  holy  since  God  is  holy.  All 
this  is  made  possible  in  the  Christian  through  the  enabling 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  take  of  the  things 

of  Christ  and  to  show  them  unto  men.  Apart  from  this 

revelation,  Christ  must  ever  be  a  confusing  mystery.  A 

liberal  writer  has  said:  ‘*He  was  at  the  same  time  humble 

and  proud,  acute-minded  and  weak-minded,  clear-sighted 
and  blind,  sober-minded  and  fanatical,  with  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men  and  no  self-knowledge,  clear  in  his  insight  of 
the  present,  and  full  of  fantastic  dreams  of  the  future. 
His  life  was,  as  Lipsius  strikingly  said,  *a  tragedy  of  fanati¬ 
cism.’  ”  Far  removed  is  this  declaration  from  the  honor 
which  inspired  apostles  who  lived  with  Christ  ascribed  to 
Him.  This  is  not  the  adoration  of  the  martyrs  who  died 
out  of  sheer  devotion  to  their  Saviour,  nor  is  it  the  voice 
of  the  worthy  saints  and  scholars  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Church  on  earth.  From  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the 
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Theanthropic  Person  has  been  recognized  and  adored  in  His 
complex  two  natures.  Dr.  Warfield  gathers  up  this  theme 
in  characteristic  manner:  “The  doctrine  of  the  Two  Na¬ 
tures  supplies,  in  a  word,  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
enigmas  of  the  life-manifestation  of  the  historical  Jesus.  It 
presents  itself  to  us,  not  as  the  creator,  but  as  the  solvent 
of  difficulties — ^in  this,  performing  the  same  service  to 
thought  which  is  performed  by  all  the  Christian  doctrines. 
If  we  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  hypothesis,  it  commands  our 
attention  by  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  which  it  reduces 
to  order  and  unifies,  and  on  this  lower  ground,  too,  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  our  acceptance.  But  it  does  not  come  to  us 
merely  as  a  hypothesis.  It  is  the  assertion  concerning  their 
Lord  of  all  the  primary  witnesses  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  self-testimony  of  our  Lord  Himself,  disclos¬ 
ing  to  us  the  mystery  of  His  being.  It  is,  to  put  it  briefly, 
the  simple  statement  of  *the  fact  of  Jesus,’  as  that  fact  is 
revealed  to  us  in  His  whole  manifestation.  We  may  reject 
it  if  we  will,  but  in  rejecting  it  we  reject  the  only  real 
Jesus  in  favor  of  another  Jesus — ^who  is  not  another,  but  is 
the  creature  of  pure  fantasy.  The  alternatives  which  we 
are  really  face  to  face  with  are.  Either  the  two-natured 
Christ  of  history,  or — a  strong  delusion.”’ 

A  further  word  from  Dr.  Feinberg  is  of  especial  value: 
“To  recapitulate,  then,  we  have  pursued  our  discussion  on 
the  hypostatic  union  along  several  lines— creedally,  noting 
the  course  of  Christological  thinking  to  show  its  use  as  a 
basis  for  later  theological  thought;  prophetically,  showing 
the  union  to  be  a  definite  subject  of  prophecy;  historically, 
setting  forth  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  union  as 
an  indisputable  matter  of  history;  critically  or  analytically, 
calling  attention  to  the  implications  of  the  doctrine;  and 
finally,  functionally,  making  clear  the  consequences  or  ben¬ 
efits  that  flow  from  this  union.  In  conclusion,  we  stand 
amazed  in  the  presence  of  this  great  thing  which  God  hath 
brought  about — ^the  hypostatic  union  with  all  its  unfath- 
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omable  mystery  yet  superabounding  benefits — and  when  we 
recall  that  this  God-man  is  the  center  of  God’s  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose  wherein  He  determined  That  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are 
on  earth,’  we  proclaim  with  Paul:  *0  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  .  .  .  For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things:  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen*  (Eph.  1:10;  Rom.  11: 
33,  36).’” 

To  all  this  may  be  added  the  words  of  the  inspired 
Apostle:  “And  without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in 
the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  be¬ 
lieved  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory”  (1  Tim. 
3:16);  “Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  command¬ 
ment  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
our  hope”  (1  Tim.  1:1). 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN 
SALVATION 
By  John  F.  Walvoobd,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  AprU-June  Number,  1911) 

Author’s  Note:  Continuing  the  study  of  the  present  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  after  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
unsaved  world  in  the  previous  article,  we  begin  here  the  discussion  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  salvation.  Two  important  aspects  are 
considered  in  this  number:  (1)  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Effi¬ 
cacious  Grace,  and  (2)  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Regeneration. 
To  follow  in  the  next  article  will  be  three  other  important  present 
works  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  (3)  The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (4) 
The  Indwelling  Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (5)  The  Sealing  of  Ae 
Holy  Spirit.  The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
Christians  and  His  ministries  in  future  ages  will  be  treated  later. 


Introduction. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  there  are  few  subjects  more 
worthy  of  careful  study  than  that  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  salvation  of  the  believer.  For  the  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  Christ,  it  is  a  glorious  revelation  of  the  working  of 
God  in  his  own  heart,  the  foundation  of  his  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  ground  of  his  hope  of  glory.  Much  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  subject  of  assurance  of  salvation  would  be 
eliminated  if  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  salvation  were 
made  clear.  It  would  destroy  the  philosophy  of  salvation  by 
works.  It  would  deliver  the  assurance  of  our  salvation  from 
the  realm  of  emotional  experience.  It  would  give  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  its  proper  place  and  wrest  the  doc¬ 
trine  from  its  erroneous  expositors  in  the  holiness  move¬ 
ments.  It  would  provide  the  basis  for  understanding  how 
God  is  working  in  His  own  in  this  age. 

To  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  salvation,  rightly  understood,  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  background  to  accurate  Gospel  preaching.  The  nec¬ 
essary  work  of  God,  the  human  factors,  and  the  evident  need 
for  the  power  of  God  in  winning  any  souls  for  Christ  are 
seen  in  their  proper  relation.  The  preacher  is  delivered  from 
dependence  on  self  or  homiletical  skill,  and  without  dimin- 
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ishing  the  effort  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  power  he  is  led 
into  conscious  dependence  upon  God  and  the  power  of  prayer 
for  fruitfulness  in  ministry.  His  own  relation  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  alone  can  save  is  made  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance. 

Any  writer  familiar  with  the  many  attempts  at  expound¬ 
ing  these  doctrines  must  approach  the  task  with  humility. 
The  doctrines  are  so  vast  in  their  implications.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  intrusion  of  human  wisdom  where  only  the  divine 
will  suffice  are  ever  present.  The  discussion  which  follows 
here  seeks  only  to  interpret  accurately  the  Scriptures. 

I.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  EFFICACIOUS  GRACE 

1.  A  Biblical  Doctrine. 

The  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  is  preeminently  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Scriptures  though  its  title  is  theological.  The 
Scriptures  speak  frequently  of  a  divine  call  to  salvation 
which  results  in  certain  salvation  (Rom.  1:1,  6,  7;  8:28,  30; 
9:11,  24;  11:2^;  1  Cor.  1:1,  2,  9,  24,  26;  7:16,  17,  18,  20, 
21,  22,  24;  Gal.  1:6,  16;  6:8,  13;  Eph.  1:18;  4:1,  4;  Col.  3:16; 
1  Thes.  2:12;  4:7;  6:24;  2  Thes.  2:14;  1  Tim.  6:12;  2  Tim. 
1:9;  Heb.  3:1;  9:16;  1  Pet.  1:16;  2:9,  21;  3:9;  6:10;  2  Pet. 
1:3,  10).  This  divine  call  which  results  in  salvation  is  called 
efficacious  grace  because  it  is  an  operation  of  grace  which  is 
efficacious  or  effective.  It  has  in  view  the  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  certainly  effectual  in  revealing  the 
Gospel  and  in  leading  to  saving  faith.  In  contrast  to  this 
work  of  God  is  the  general  call  to  salvation  given  to  all  who 
hear  the  Gospel.  In  this  sense,  Christ  said,  “I  am  not  come 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance”  (Mt.  9:13). 
This  call  to  repentance  and  faith  was  not  always  heeded, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Christ  also  said,  “Many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen”  (Mt.  22:14).  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  many  references  to  calling  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  will  reveal,  however,  that  in  most  instances,  they 
refer  to  the  efficacious  call.  Efficacious  grace,  then,  stands 
in  contrast  to  common  grace  as  the  effectual  call  stands  in 
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contrast  to  the  general  call.  For  practical  purposes,  the 
grace  provided  is  involved  in  the  call  given,  and  divine  call¬ 
ing  and  the  grace  which  is  inherent  in  it  are  the  same 
subject. 

A  study  of  the  many  passages  dealing  with  the  effectual 
call  brings  out  several  important  aspects  of  the  truth.  The 
fi/st  of  these  is  that  the  doctrine  is  unmistakably  Biblical. 
I^lvation  and  the  divine  calling  are  seen  to  be  inseparable, 
one  without  the  other  being  impossible.  Christians  are 
“called  to  be  saints”  (Rom.  1:7;  1  Cor.  1:2);  called  to 
“eternal  life”  (1  Tim.  6:12);  called  “out  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light”  (1  Pet.  2:9);  called  “unto  his  eternal 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus”  (1  Pet.  5:10);  and  called  “to  glory 
and  virtue”  (2  Pet.  1:3).  Paul  was  “called  to  be  an  apostle” 
(Rom.  1:1;  1  Cor.  1:1).  “Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified” 
(Rom.  8:30).  Christians  are  referred  to  as  “the  called  of 
Jesus  Christ”  (Rom.  1:6),  and  “the  called  according  to  his 
purpose”  (Rom.  8:28).  An  interesting  reference  is  found  in 
1  Corinthians  1:23,  24,  “But  we  preach  Christ  crucified, 
unto  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks  fool¬ 
ishness;  But  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.” 
To  those  not  called,  the  Gospel  remains  foolishness,  but  to 
the  called  it  is  the  power  of  God.  We  may  conclude  from 
these  many  passages  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
calling  effectually  to  salvation  is  revealed  abundantly  in 
Scripture,  and  that  the  ministry  is  very  important. 

2.  Efficacious  Groce  an  Act  of  God, 

While  the  nature  of  efficacious  grace  in  its  operation  is 
inscrutable,  it  is  clear  from  Scripture  that  it  is  an  act 
of  God  dependent  solely  upon  God  for  its  execution.  Re¬ 
formed  theologians  are  in  substantial  agreement  upon  this 
point,  and  the  Scriptures  bear  a  consistent  testimony.  Events 
of  all  classes  may  be  distinguished  by  certain  inherent  char¬ 
acteristics  which  it  is  most  important  to  discern.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  efficacious  grace.  As  Charles  Hodge 
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writes:  '"There  are,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  three 
classes  into  which  all  events  of  which  we  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  arranged.  First,  those  which  are  produced 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  second  causes  as  guided  and 
controlled  by  the  providential  agency  of  God.  Secondly, 
those  events  in  the  external  world  which  are  produced  by 
the  simple  volition,  or  immediate  agency  of  God,  without  the 
cooperation  of  second  causes.  To  this  class  all  miracles, 
properly  so  called,  belong.  Thirdly,  those  effects  produced 
on  the  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  by  the  volition,  or  immediate 
agency  of  the  omnipotence  of  God.  To  this  class  belong, 
inward  revelation,  inspiration,  miraculous  powers,  as  the 
gift  of  tongues,  gift  of  healing,  etc.,  and  regeneration.”* 
To  this  third  class  belongs  the  work  of  efficacious  grace. 

The  Scriptures  bear  consistent  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  efficacious  grace  is  an  act  of  God.  Every  reference  to 
divine  calling  presumes  or  states  that  it  is  an  act  of  God. 
It  is  specifically  linked  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  op¬ 
posed  to  human  choices.  Hence  Paul  speaks  of  being  "called 
to  be  an  apostle”  (Rom.  1:1)  etc.  Never  in  the  Scriptures 
is  divine  calling  attributed  to  human  choice.  It  is  rather 
an  act  of  God  proceeding  from  omnipotence. 

In  keeping  with  their  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and 
total  inability.  Reformed  theologians  have  insisted  that  effi¬ 
cacious  grace  is  an  immediate  act  of  God  accomplished  with¬ 
out  human  assistance.  While  they  freely  admit  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  work  of  common  grace  as  an  antecedent  in  which 
the  individual  hears  and  understands  the  Gospel  and  sees 
his  own  need  of  salvation,  efficacious  grace  is  defined  as 
the  instantaneous  work  of  God  empowering  the  human  will 
and  inclining  the  human  heart  to  faith  in  Christ.  Effica¬ 
cious  grace  immediately  results  in  salvation  in  all  cases 
because  it  is  accomplished  by  the  omnipotence  of  God.  The 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  states  it  as  follows: 

"1.  All  those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life, 
and  those  only,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  accepted 
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time,  effectually  to  call,  by  his  Word  and  Spirit,  out  of 
that  state  of  sin  and  death,  in  which  they  are  by  nature, 
to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ;  enlightening  their 
minds  spiritually  and  savingly,  to  understand  the  things 
of  God;  taking  away  their  heart  of  stone,  and  giving  unto 
them  an  heart  of  flesh;  renewing  their  wills,  and  by  his 
almighty  power  determining  them  to  that  which  is  good; 
and  effectually  drawing  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  yet  so  as 
they  come  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by  his  grace. 

“II.  This  effectual  call  is  of  God’s  free  and  special  grace 
alone,  not  from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man,  who  is 
altogether  passive  therein,  until,  being  quickened  and  re¬ 
newed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  answer 
this  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed 
in  it.”* 

Efficacious  grace  because  of  its  nature  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  process,  but  rather,  an  instantaneous  act  of 
God.  Whatever  preparation  precedes  this  belongs  to  com¬ 
mon  grace  which  cannot  by  its  nature  bring  to  salvation. 
Many  a  Christian  can  bear  witness  to  the  work  of  God 
in  common  grace  leading  to  salvation,  but  the  work  of 
efficacious  grace  is  distinct  and  decisive.  In  a  moment 
the  soul  passes  from  a  state  of  spiritual  death  to  spiritual 
life.  As  an  act  of  God,  the  work  is  inscrutable.  As  the 
human  mind  does  not  inquire  how  God  can  create  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  or  how  God  could  make  man  a  living  soul 
though  composed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  the  human 
mind  need  not  inquire  how  Gk)d  works  in  efficacious  grace. 

3.  Efficobdous  Grace  Certainly  Effectual, 

Efficacious  grace  by  its  very  title  indicates  that  it  is 
always  effectual  in  bringing  the  soul  to  salvation.  In  this 
it  is  sharply  contrasted  to  common  grace.  Common  grace 
may  be  successfully  resisted,  and  even  if  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  to  salvation,  as  Arminians  hold,  it  is  not 
efficacious.  It  is  not  that  efficacious  grace  is  greater  in 
extent  and  power  than  common  grace,  and  therefore  effi- 
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cacious,  but  rather  that  in  its  nature,  proceeding  from  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  it  is  certainly  effective.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  some  of  the  acts  of  God  may  be  successfully 
resisted.  The  pleading  of  the  Spirit  grieved  by  sin  in  the 
life  of  the  Christian  may  be  resisted  and  go  unheeded.  The 
work  of  common  grace  does  not  presume  a  willingness  to 
receive  the  truth,  but  efficacious  grace  is  an  immediate  act 
of  God  which  by  its  nature  cannot  be  resisted.  As  Charles 
Hodge  writes:  “According  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  the 
efficacy  of  divine  grace  in  regeneration  depends  neither  upon 
its  congruity  nor  upon  the  active  cooperation,  nor  upon  the 
passive  non-resistance  of  its  subject,  but  upon  its  nature 
and  the  purpose  of  God.  It  is  the  exercise  of  ‘the  mighty 
power  of  God,’  who  speaks  and  it  is  done.  This  is  admitted 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  himself.”* 

Efficacious  grace  is  irresistible  not  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  resisted  and  all  such  resistance  is  overcome,  but  it 
is  irresistible  in  the  sense  that  it  is  never  resisted.  Its 
nature  forbids  it.  It  is  irresistible  in  that  it  is  certainly 
effectual.  Dr.  •  A.  H.  Strong,  accordingly,  prefers  not  to 
use  the  term  irresistible :  “We  prefer  to  say  that  this  special 
call  is  efficacious, — ^that  is,  that  it  infallibly  accomplishes  its 
purpose  of  leading  the  sinner  to  the  acceptance  of  salvation. 
This  implies  two  things:  (a)  That  the  operation  of  God  is 
not  an  outward  constraint  upon  the  human  will,  but  that 
it  accords  with  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution.  We  re¬ 
ject  the  term  ‘irresistible,’  as  implying  a  coercion  and  com¬ 
pulsion  which  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  God’s  working 
in  the  soul,  (b)  That  the  operation  of  God  is  the  originat¬ 
ing  cause  of  that  new  disposition  of  the  affections,  and  that 
new  activity  of  the  will,  by  which  the  sinner  accepts  Christ. 
The  cause  is  not  in  the  response  of  the  will  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  motives  by  God,  nor  in  any  mere  cooperation  of  the 
will  of  man  with  the  will  of  God,  but  is  an  almighty  act 
of  God  in  the  will  of  man,  by  which  its  freedom  to  choose 
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God  as  its  end  is  restored  and  rightly  exercised”  (John 
1:12,  13).* 

A  proper  view  of  efficacious  grace,  then,  fully  recog¬ 
nizes  its  certain  result  in  the  salvation  of  its  beneficiary. 
In  every  case,  the  one  who  receives  efficacious  grace  is  in¬ 
stantly  saved.  While  in  the  experience  of  the  individual, 
faith  in  Christ  is  a  result  of  choice  and  act  of  the  human 
will,  it  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  efficacious  grace.  Effica¬ 
cious  grace  never  operates  in  a  heart  that  is  still  rebellious, 
and  no  one  is  ever  saved  against  his  will.  It  is  rather  that 
**God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure”  (Phil.  2:13). 

At  least  four  arguments  may  be  advanced  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  efficacious  grace  is  bestowed  and  that  it 
is  certainly  effectual.  First,  efficacious  grace  is  certainly 
effectual  by  its  nature  as  an  act  of  God.  As  has  been  shown, 
this  act,  proceeding  from  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and 
being  independent  of  human  volition,  is  certainly  effectual 
by  its  nature.  God’s  persuasion  may  be  resisted  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  operation  of  common  grace,  but  God’s  acts 
cannot  be  resisted  in  that  they  are  supported  by  omnipo¬ 
tence  and  the  sovereignty  of  His  will.  As  Charles  Hodge 
says,  “If  this  one  point  be  determined,  namely,  that  effica¬ 
cious  grace  is  the  almighty  power  of  God,  it  decides  all 
questions  in  controversy  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  contrary  hypothesis;  which  volumes  lose 
all  their  value  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  regeneration,  or 
effectual  calling,  is  the  work  of  omnipotence.”* 

Second,  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  is  necessary 
to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  It  is  essential  to  the  plan 
of  the  universe  that  all  the  elect  be  saved.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  more  than  common  grace  be  given  to  the 
elect.  It  must  be  effectual  in  bringing  the  elect  to  salva¬ 
tion.  Predestination  and  effectual  calling  are  definitely  linked 
in  Scripture.  God  calls  according  to  His  purpose  (Rom.  8:28), 
and  it  is  further  revealed:  “Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
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he  also  called:  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified: 
and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified’*  (Rom.  8:80). 
It  is  manifest  that  the  calling  herein  mentioned  is  the  effi- 
cacious  call.  All  who  are  predestinated  are  called,  and  all 
who  are  called  are  justified  and  glorified.  A  distinction  is 
clearly  made  here  between  the  general  call  of  the  Grospel  and 
the  particular  call  which  is  effectual.  Whatever  may  be  the 
mysteries  of  the  relation  of  this  efficacious  call  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  human  will,  the  fact  of  a  certainly  effectual 
call  remains.  It  is  necessary  that  the  elect  come  to  Christ  to 
fulfill  the  covenant  of  redemption  (John  6:37,  39;  17:12). 

Third,  the  work  of  efficacious  grace  is  necessary  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  spiritual  life  before  regeneration.  Herein 
lies  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace.  A 
man  spiritually  dead  cannot  do  a  spiritual  work.  Total  de¬ 
pravity  demands  as  its  corollary  the  doctrine  of  efficacious 
grace.  According  to  Ephesians  2:8,  “For  by  grace  are  ye 
saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the 
gift  of  God.”  While  there  are  diverse  interpretations  of  this 
passage,  the  implication  clearly  is  that  grace,  salvation,  and 
faith  all  proceed  from  God,  and  do  not  rise  in  the  heart  of 
the  unsaved  apart  from  an  act  of  God.  Charles  Hodge  writes 
on  this  point,  “All  who  hold  that  original  sin  involves  spir¬ 
itual  death  and  consequent  utter  inability  to  any  spiritual 
good,  do  also  hold  that  his  recovery  from  that  state  is  not 
effected  by  any  process  of  moral  suasion,  human  or  divine, 
but  by  the  immediate  exercise  of  God’s  almighty  power.”* 
If  one  accepts  the  Biblical  revelation  of  man’s  state  of  spir¬ 
itual  death  and  total  inability,  he  must  accept  the  doctrine 
of  efficacious  grace  as  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Com¬ 
mon  grace  does  not  provide  life  nor  does  it  renew  the 
human  will.  It  consists  chiefly  in  enablement  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  and  its  issues,  and  understanding  itself  does 
not  bring  the  ability  to  act  upon  that  new  knowledge. 

Fourth,  the  work  of  efficacious  grace  as  wholly  an  act 
of  God  is  supported  by  analogy  from  the  doctrine  of  re- 
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generation.  Like  efficacious  grace,  regeneration  is  an  act 
of  God,  not  a  process,  matter  of  persuasion,  or  rational 
change.  If  regeneration  is  wholly  an  act  of  God,  instan¬ 
taneous,  and  independent  of  human  assistance,  efficacious 
grace  may  well  be  in  the  same  category.  Both  are  equally 
inscrutable,  and  both  are  equally  essential  to  salvation. 

4.  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Efficaeioua  Grace, 

It  is  natural  that  a  doctrine  which  depends  in  large 
measure  on  faith  rather  than  reason  should  be  opposed  on 
various  grounds.  A  common  objection  is  that  this  doctrine 
is  contrary  to  all  human  effort  to  believe.  The  Scriptures, 
however,  give  adequate  witness  both  to  the  fact  of  the  effec¬ 
tual  call  and  to  the  human  responsibility  to  believe  in  Christ. 
The  problem  of  the  relation  of  human  effort  to  divine  under¬ 
takings  is  always  real,  and  the  solution  cannot  be  reached 
apart  from  faith.  The  fact  of  divine  undertaking  in  effi¬ 
cacious  grace  should  not  discourage  human  effort  to  believe, 
however,  except  that  men  should  not  seek  to  do  what  only 
God  can  do.  In  the  realm  of  salvation,  men  should  seek 
to  be  saved,  but  not  to  save  themselves.  The  secret  of  sal¬ 
vation  remains  in  trusting  God  to  save  us.  The  fact  that 
we  need  a  work  of  grace  before  we  can  believe  should  make 
us  recognize  all  the  more  the  inability  of  the  natural  man, 
and  should  make  men  cast  themselves  on  God  for  the  work 
which  He  alone  can  do.  The  blind  man  who  besought  Christ 
to  heal  him  was  not  hindered  in  his  plea  by  his  own  total 
inability  to  heal  himself.  Rather,  his  own  need  drove  him 
to  Christ  who  alone  could  help  him.  The  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  instead  of  discouraging  human  effort  to  turn  to 
God  should  magnify  the  power  of  God  and  reveal  our  utter 
need  of  salvation.  We  are  reminded  in  Scripture,  **A11  that 
the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me;  and  him  that  com- 
eth  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out’’  (John  6:37).  On  the 
one  hand,  the  certainty  of  the  call  of  God  is  seen — all  the 
elect  shall  come  to  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  everyone  who 
comes  shall  not  be  cast  out.  The  human  responsibility  of 
coming  to  Christ  remains. 
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A  second  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace 
is  made  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  contrary  to  human  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  argued  that  if  God  alone  can  do  it,  we 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  unbelief.  The  Bible,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  remove  responsibility  because  of  inability. 
Men  are  judged  because  they  follow  actions  natural  to  a 
sin  nature.  The  fact  remains  that  *'He  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God”  (John  3:18).  Even 
the  factor  of  inability  is  lessened  by  the  presence  of  com¬ 
mon  grace.  While  common  grace  is  not  sufficient  to  renew 
the  will  or  bring  to  salvation,  it  can  and  does  reveal  the 
terms  of  the  Gospel,  the  need  of  salvation,  the  judgment 
of  God  upon  sin,  and  the  responsibility  of  accepting  Christ. 
It  is  clear  that  God  does  not  oppose  anyone  who  might  will 
to  believe.  In  every  case  where  efficacious  grace  is  not  given, 
common  grace  has  been  spurned.  While  all  difficulties  of 
human  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  sovereignty  of  God 
cannot  be  solved  by  human  minds,  the  Christians  can  accept 
by  faith  the’  revelation  of  the  Word  of  God  even  when  there 
is  seeming  incongruity. 

The  third  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace 
is  based  on  the  false  premise  that  sufficient  grace  is  given 
to  all  men  to  believe.  On  this  ground,  it  is  argued  that 
efficacious  grace  is  in  fact  only  sufficient  grace  which  in 
some  cases  is  successful  and  in  others  is  not.  This,  in  brief, 
is  the  position  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  school  of  theology,  the 
Roman  Catholic  position,  and  that  held  by  Arminians,  though 
their  particular  interpretations  vary  in  details.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  objection  is  found  in  its  faulty  premise,  namely, 
that  sufficient  grace  is  given  to  all  to  believe.  This  the 
Scriptures  do  not  teach,  and  experience  contradicts.  The 
very  fact  that  some  resist  successfully  the  work  of  grace 
attending  the  Gospel  is  proof  sufficient  that  it  is  not  effi¬ 
cacious  in  its  nature.  As  has  been  previously  shown,  the 
call  of  God  to  salvation  extended  to  the  elect  is  certainly 
effectual,  in  that  all  who  are  called  are  saved.  The  Arminian 
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view  is  wholly  lacking  in  an  adequate  explanation  of  this 
certainty. 

The  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  must  remain  essentially 
inscrutable  to  human  minds.  All  the  problems  cannot  be 
solved,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  our  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  supernatural  work  of  grace  which  results  in  salvation  and 
our  faulty  comprehension  of  the  working  of  our  own  wills 
rather  than  in  any  disharmony  with  revealed  truth.  The 
fact  of  the  effectual  call  is  supported  by  such  abundant 
Scripture  reference  as  to  forbid  denial.  A  rejection  of  this 
doctrine  removes  from  salvation  the  divine  certainty  which 
it  most  certainly  possesses. 

II.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  REGENERATION 

Introduction, 

Few  doctrines  are  more  fundamental  to  effective  preach¬ 
ing  than  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  Failure  to  comprehend 
its  nature  and  to  understand  clearly  its  necessity  will  cripple 
the  efficacy  of  Gospel  preaching.  Both  for  the  Bible  teacher 
and  the  evangelist  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration  is  indispensable.  The  Biblical  concept  of 
regeneration  is  comparatively  simple,  and  a  study  of  its 
theological  history  is  not  entirely  necessary  to  accurate 
preaching.  The  history  of  the  doctrine,  however,  reveals 
its  natural  pitfalls  and  may  warn  the  unwary  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  shallow  understanding  of  regeneration.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  regeneration  offers  a  rich  reward  to  those  who  con¬ 
template  its  treasures  and  live  in  the  light  of  its  reality. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  Regeneration. 

The  word  regeneration  is  found  only  twice  in  the  New 
Testament  (Mt.  19:28;  Tit.  3:5),  but  it  has  been  appropriated 
as  the  general  term  designating  the  impartation  of  eternal 
life.  Only  one  of  the  two  instances  in  the  New  Testament 
is  used  in  this  sense  (Titus  3:5),  where  reference  is  made 
to  “the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  The  Greek  word  jtaliYYeveoia  is  properly  translated 
*‘new  birth f  reproduction,  renewal,  re-creation**  (Thayer). 
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It  is  applied  not  only  to  human  beings  but  also  to  the 
renewed  heaven  and  earth  of  the  millennium  (Mt.  19:28). 
In  relation  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  includes  the  various 
expressions  used  for  eternal  life  such  as  new  life,  new  birth, 
spirittud  resurrection,  new  creation,  new  mind,  **made  alive,” 
sons  of  God,  and  translation  into  the  kingdom.  In  simple 
language,  regeneration  consists  in  all  that  is  represented 
by  eternal  life  in  a  human  being. 

Theological  usage  of  the  word  regeneration  has  tended 
to  confuse  rather  than  enrich  the  word.  Other  words  such 
as  conversion,  sanctification,  and  justification  have  been 
either  identified  or  included  in  the  concept  of  regeneration. 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  have  regarded  regeneration 
as  including  all  that  is  embraced  in  salvation,  not  only  jus¬ 
tification  and  sanctification,  but  even  glorification.  Regen¬ 
eration  is  taken  to  include  the  means,  the  act,  the  process, 
and  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  salvation.  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gians  have  been  more  cautious  in  extending  the  meaning 
of  regeneration.  The  early  Lutheran  theologians  used  regen¬ 
eration  to  include  the  whole  process  by  which  a  sinner  passed 
from  his  lost  estate  into  salvation,  including  justification. 
Later  Lutherans  attempted  a  clarification  of  the  doctrine 
by  holding  that  justification  did  not  include  a  transformation 
of  life,  thereby  excluding  sanctification  from  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration.  The  Lutheran  Church  continues  to  hold 
that  infants  are  regenerated  at  the  moment  of  water  bap¬ 
tism,  however,  at  the  same  time  affirming  that  this  re¬ 
generation  signifies  only  their  entrance  into  the  visible 
church,  not  their  certain  salvation.  Regeneration  becomes 
then  merely  a  preparatory  work  of  salvation.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  infant  regeneration,  the  Lutheran  theologian  Valen¬ 
tine  writes:  “May  the  child  be  said  to  be  regenerated  by  the 
act  of  Baptism?  We  may  properly  answer.  Yes;  but  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  established  vital  and  grace-conveying 
relation,  under  imputed  righteousness  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
may  be  said  to  hold,  in  its  provisions  and  forces,  the  final 
covenanted  development.”’  Valentine  objects,  however,  to 
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the  statement  that  baptism  regenerates  children.  Else¬ 
where,  Valentine  writes,  Justification  precedes  regenera¬ 
tion  and  sanctification.'**  It  is  clear  that  Lutheran  theology 
does  not  use  the  term  in  the  Biblical  sense  of  impartation 
of  eternal  life.  The  Lutheran  theology  does,  however,  ex¬ 
clude  sanctification  from  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

Reformed  theologians  have  failed  to  be  consistent  in 
usage  also,  and  have  shared  to  some  extent  the  errors  em¬ 
braced  by  others.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  conver¬ 
sion  was  used  commonly  as  a  synonym  for  regeneration. 
This  usage  ignored  a  most  important  fact,  however, — ^that 
conversion  is  the  human  act  and  regeneration  is  an  act 
of  God.  Further,  conversion,  while  usually  related  to  re¬ 
generation,  is  not  always  so,  as  demonstrated  by  its  use 
in  connection  with  Peter's  repentance  and  restoration  (Lk. 
22:32),  as  prophesied  by  Christ.  Even  Calvin  failed  to  make 
a  proper  distinction  between  regeneration  and  conversion. 
Charles  Hodge,  however,  argues  effectively  for  the  necessary 
distinction  in  the  meaning  of  these  terms.*  Shedd  agrees 
with  Hodge  and  cites  the  following  contrasts:  "Regenera¬ 
tion,  accordingly,  is  an  act;  conversion  is  an  activity,  or  a 
process.  Regeneration  is  the  origination  of  life;  conversion 
is  the  evolution  and  manifestion  of  life.  Regeneration  is 
wholly  an  act  of  God;  conversion  is  wholly  an  activity  of 
man.  Regeneration  is  a  cause;  conversion  is  an  effect.  Re¬ 
generation  is  instantaneous;  conversion  is  continuous.'"* 

For  the  last  century.  Reformed  theologians  have  agreed 
that  regeneration  properly  designates  the  act  of  imparta¬ 
tion  of  eternal  life.  As  Charles  Hodges  states  it:  "By  a 
consent  almost  universal  the  word  regeneration  is  now  used 
to  designate,  not  the  whole  work  of  sanctification,  nor  the 
first  states  of  that  work  comprehended  in  conversion,  much 
less  justification  or  any  mere  external  change  of  state,  but 
the  instantaneous  change  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual 
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life.”"  In  a  study  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  then, 
the  inquirer  is  concerned  only  with  the  aspect  of  salvation 
related  to  the  impartation  of  eternal  life.  Other  important 
works  which  may  attend  it,  be  antecedent  to  it,  or  imme¬ 
diately  follow  it  must  be  considered  as  distinct  works  of 
God. 

2.  Regeneration  an  Act  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Regeneration  by  its  nature  is  solely  a  work  of  God. 
While  sometimes  considered  as  a  result,  every  instance  pre¬ 
sumes  or  states  that  the  act  of  regeneration  was  an  act 
of  God.  A  number  of  important  Scriptures  bear  on  the 
subject  of  regeneration  (John  1:13;  3:3-7;  5:21;  Rom.  6:13; 
2  Cor.  5:17;  Eph.  2:5,  10;  4:24;  Tit.  3:5;  Jas.  1:18;  1  Pet. 
2:9).  It  is  explicitly  stated  that  the  one  regenerated  is 
“born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God”  (John  1:13).  Regeneration  is  lik¬ 
ened  unto  resurrection,  which  by  its  nature  is  wholly  of 
God  (John  5:21;  Rom.  6:13;  Eph.  2:5).  In  other  instances 
regeneration  is  declared  to  be  a  creative  act,  the  nature  of 
which  assumes  it  to  be  the  act  of  God  (Eph.  2:10;  4:24; 
2  Cor.  5:17).  It  may  be  seen  clearly,  then,  that  regenera¬ 
tion  is  always  revealed  as  an  act  of  God  accomplished  by  His 
own  supernatural  power  apart  from  all  other  agencies. 

The  work  of  regeneration  is  properly  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Like  the  work  of  efficacious  grace,  regenera¬ 
tion  is  often  ascribed  to  God  without  distinction  as  to  Per¬ 
sons,  and  in  several  instances  is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  severally.  The  First  Person 
is  declared  to  be  the  source  of  regeneration  in  at  least  one 
instance  (Jas.  1:17-18).  Christ  Himself  is  linked  with 
regeneration  several  times  in  Scripture  (John  5:21;  2  Cor. 
5:17;  1  John  5:12).  Again,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  declared  the 
agent  of  regeneration  (John  3:3-7;  Tit.  3:5).  As  in  other 
great  undertakings  of  the  Godhead,  each  Person  has  an 
important  part,  in  keeping  with  Their  one  essence.  As  in 
the  birth  of  Christ,  where  all  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
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were  related  to  the  conception  of  Christ,  so  in  the  new 
birth  of  the  Christian  the  First  Person  becomes  the  Father 
of  the  believer,  the  Second  Person  imparts  His  own  eternal 
life  (1  John  5:12),  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Third  Person, 
acts  as  the  efficient  agent  of  regeneration.  The  work  of 
regeneration  can  be  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  definitely 
as  the  work  of  salvation  can  be  assigned  to  Christ. 

3.  Regeneration  the  Impartation  of  Eternal  Life. 

As  the  word  itself  implies,  the  central  thought  in  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  is  that  eternal  life  is  imparted. 
Regeneration  meets  the  need  created  by  the  presence  of  spir¬ 
itual  death.  The  method  of  impartation  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
scrutable.  There  is  no  visible  method  or  process  discernible. 
By  its  nature  it  is  supernatural  and  therefore  its  explana¬ 
tion  is  beyond  human  understanding.  The  Scriptures  in 
presenting  the  impartation  of  eternal  life  use  three  figures 
to  describe  it. 

Regeneration  is  sometimes  presented  in  the  figure  of 
new  birth.  As  Christ  told  Nicodemus,  **Ye  must  be  bom 
again”  (John  3:7).  In  contrast  to  human  birth  of  human 
parentage,  one  must  be  born  ”of  Cod”  (John  1:13)  in  order 
to  become  a  child  of  God.  According  to  James  1:18,  “Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  his  creatures.”  The  figure 
is  eloquent  in  portraying  the  intimate  relation  of  the  child 
of  God  to  his  heavenly  Father  and  in  relating  the  kind  of 
life  the  believer  in  Christ  receives  to  the  eternal  life  which 
is  in  God. 

Frequently  in  Scripture,  regeneration  is  portrayed  as 
spiritual  resurrection.  The  Christian  is  revealed  to  be  “alive 
from  the  dead”  (Rom.  6:13),  and  God  “even  when  we  were 
dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ”  (Eph. 
2:6).  Christ  Himself  said,  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God:  and  they  that  hear  shall  live” 
(John  6:25).  The  fact  of  our  resurrection  is  made  the  basis 
for  frequent  exhortation  to  live  as  those  raised  from  the 
dead  (Rom.  6:13;  Eph.  2:6-6;  Col.  2:12;  3:1-2). 
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Regeneration  is  also  presented  in  the  figure  of  creation 
or  re-creation.  We  are  '^created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works’’  (Eph.  2:10),  and  exhorted  to  “put  on  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi¬ 
ness”  (Eph.  4:24).  The  revelation  of  2  Corinthians  6:17  is 
explicit,  “Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new.”  The  figure  of  creation  indicates  that  regener¬ 
ation  is  creative  in  its  nature  and  results  in  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  individual,  a  new  nature  being  added  with  its 
new  capacities.  The  individual  becomes  a  part  of  the  New 
Creation  which  includes  all  the  regenerated  ones  of  this 
dispensation  and  Christ  its  Head.  The  new  life  given  to 
the  Christian  is  manifested  in  the  new  capacities  and  activ¬ 
ities  found  only  in  those  regenerated,  forming  the  source 
and  foundation  of  all  other  divine  ministry  to  the  saved. 

The  important  fact,  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration,  is  that  the  believer  in  Christ  has  received 
eternal  life.  This  fact  must  be  kept  free  from  all  confusion 
of  thought  arising  from  the  concept  of  regeneration  which 
makes  it  merely  an  antecedent  of  salvation,  or  a  preliminary 
quickening  to  enable  the  soul  to  believe.  It  is  rather  the 
very  heart  of  salvation.  It  reaches  the  essential  problem  of 
absence  of  eternal  life  without  which  no  soul  can  spend 
eternity  in  the  presence  of  God.  Regeneration  supplies  this 
lack  of  eternal  life  as  justification  and  sanctification  deal 
with  the  problem  of  sin  specifically.  It  is  a  smashing  blow 
to  all  philosophies  which  hold  that  man  has  inherent  capaci¬ 
ties  of  saving  himself.  Regeneration  is  wholly  of  God.  No 
possible  human  effort  however  noble  can  supply  eternal 
life.  The  proper  doctrine  of  regeneration  gives  to  God  all 
glory  and  power  due  His  name,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
displays  His  abundant  provision  for  a  race  dead  in  sin. 

4.  Regeneration  Not  Accomplished  bg  Means, 

Reformed  theology  has  definitely  opposed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  means  in  accomplishing  the  divine  act  of  regen¬ 
eration.  The  question  of  whether  means  are  used  to  effect 
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regeneration  is  determined  largely  by  the  attitude  taken 
toward  efficacious  grace.  Pelagian  and  Arminian  theolo¬ 
gians,  holding  as  they  do  to  the  cooperation  of  the  human 
will  and  the  partial  ability  of  the  will  through  common 
grace  or  natural  powers,  recognize  to  some  extent  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  means  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  If  the  total 
inability  of  man  be  recognized,  and  the  doctrine  of  efficacious 
grace  believed,  it  naturally  follows  that  regeneration  is 
accomplished  apart  from  means. 

Reformed  theology  in  keeping  with  its  doctrine  of 
efficacious  grace  has  held  that  the  human  will  in  itself 
is  ineffectual  in  bringing  about  any  of  the  changes  incident 
to  salvation  of  the  soul.  As  related  to  faith,  the  human  will 
can  act  by  means  of  efficacious  grace.  The  human  will  can 
act  even  apart  from  efficacious  grace  in  hearing  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  In  the  act  of  regeneration,  however,  the  human  will 
is  entirely  passive.  There  is  no  cooperation  possible.  The 
nature  of  the  work  of  regeneration  forbids  any  possible 
human  assistance.  As  a  child  in  natural  birth  is  conceived 
and  born  without  any  volition  on  his  part,  so  the  child  of 
God  receives  the  new  birth  apart  from  any  volition  on  his 
part.  In  the  new  birth,  of  course,  the  human  will  is  not 
opposed  to  regeneration  and  wills  by  divine  grace  to  believe, 
but  this  act  in  itself  does  not  produce  new  birth.  As  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  body  from  physical  death,  the 
body  in  no  way  assists  the  work  of  resurrection,  so  in  the 
work  of  regeneration,  the  human  will  is  entirely  passive. 
It  is  not  that  the  human  will  is  ruled  aside,  nor  does  it 
waive  the  human  responsibility  to  believe.  It  is  rather  that 
regeneration  is  wholly  a  work  of  God  in  a  believing  heart. 

All  other  means  are  likewise  excluded  in  the  work  of 
regeneration.  While  regeneration  is  often  preceded  by  vari¬ 
ous  antecedents  such  as  the  work  of  common  grace  and 
accompan3ring  influences,  these  must  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  regeneration.  Even  the  work  of  efficacious  grace, 
though  simultaneous  with  regeneration,  and  indispensable 
to  it,  does  not  in  itself  effect  regeneration.  Efficacious  grace 
only  makes  regeneration  possible  and  certain.  Regenera- 
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tion  in  its  very  nature  is  instantaneous,  an  immediate  act 
of  God,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  instantaneous  act,  no  means 
are  possible.  The  fact  that  regeneration  is  consistently  re¬ 
vealed  as  an  act  of  God  and  the  Scriptural  revelation  of 
the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  are  sufficient  evidence  for 
excluding  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  means  in  effecting 
regeneration. 

6.  Regeneration  Not  Experimental. 

Until  the  matter  has  been  considered  carefully,  it  is  a 
striking  thought  that  regeneration  is  not  experimental.  In 
Christian  testimony,  much  has  been  said  of  the  experience 
of  regeneration.  If  regeneration  is  instantaneous  and  an 
act  of  divine  will,  it  follows  that  regeneration  in  itself  is 
not  experimental.  It  may  be  conceded  freely  that  abundant 
experimental  phenomena  follow  the  act  of  new  birth.  The 
experiences  of  a  normal  Spirit-filled  Christian  may  immedi¬ 
ately  ensue  upon  new  birth.  This  fact  does  not  alter  the 
non-experimental  character  of  regeneration.  If  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  act  of  God, 
it  is  logically  impossible  for  it  to  be  experimental,  in  that 
experience  involves  time  and  sequence  of  experience.  It 
may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  no  sensation  attends  the 
act  of  new  birth,  all  experience  proceeding  rather  from 
the  accomplished  regeneration  and  springing  from  the  new 
life  as  its  source.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  cannot 
experience  what  is  not  true,  and  regeneration  must  be 
entirely  wrought  before  experience  can  be  found.  While 
the  regenerated  soul  may  become  immediately  conscious  of 
new  life,  the  act  of  regeneration  itself  is  not  subject  to 
experience  or  analysis,  being  the  supernatural  instantaneous 
act  of  God. 

The  non-experimental  nature  of  regeneration  if  com¬ 
prehended  would  do  much  to  deliver  the  unsaved  from  the 
notion  that  an  experience  of  some  sort  is  antecedent  to 
salvation,  and  in  turn,  it  would  prevent  those  seeking  to 
win  souls  of  expecting  in  partial  form  the  fruits  of  salva¬ 
tion  before  regeneration  takes  place.  The  popular  notion 
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that  one  must  feel  different  before  being  saved  has  prevented 
many  from  the  simplicity  of  faith  in  Christ  and  the  genuine 
regeneration  that  God  alone  can  effect. 

The  non-experimental  nature  of  regeneration  has  also, 
unfortunately,  opened  the  door  for  the  teaching  of  infant 
regeneration  as  held  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  argued 
that  if  regeneration  is  not  experimental,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  infants  cannot  be  regenerated.  Even  Shedd 
approves  the  idea  of  infant  regeneration  on  the  ground 
that  regeneration  is  not  experimental  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  ‘‘Regeneration  is  a  work  of  God  in  the  human  soul 
that  is  below  consciousness.  There  is  no  internal  sensation 
caused  by  it.  No  man  was  ever  conscious  of  that  instan¬ 
taneous  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  he  was  made  a 
new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  since  the  work  is  that 
of  God  alone,  there  is  no  necessity  that  man  should  be  con¬ 
scious  of  it.  This  fact  places  the  infant  and  the  adult  upon 
the  same  footing,  and  makes  infant  regeneration  as  possible 
as  that  of  adults.  Infant  regeneration  is  taught  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Luke  1:15,  ‘He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
even  from  his  mother’s  womb.’  Luke  18:15,  16,  ‘Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.’  Acts  2:39,  ‘The  promise  is  unto  your  children.’  1  Cor. 
7:14,  ‘Now  are  your  children  holy.*  Infant  regeneration 
is  also  taught  symbolically,  (a)  By  infant  circumcision  in 
the  Old  Testament;  (6)  By  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.”'*  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  proof  texts  offered 
by  Shedd  really  prove  infant  regeneration.  While  it  is  true 
that  many  Christians  never  know  a  crisis-experience  to  which 
the  act  of  new  birth  may  be  traced,  there  is  no  certain 
Scripture  warrant  for  affirming  infant  regeneration,  at 
least  in  the  present  age.  The  normal  pattern  for  regenera¬ 
tion  is  that  it  occurs  at  the  moment  of  saving  faith.  No 
appeal  is  ever  addressed  to  men  that  they  should  believe 
because  they  are  already  regenerated.  It  is  rather  that  they 
should  believe  and  receive  eternal  life.  Christians  are  defi¬ 
nitely  told  that  before  they  accepted  Christ  they  were  “dead 

'*0/.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  505-506. 
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in  trespasses  and  sins’*  (Eph.  2:1).  The  case  of  those  who 
die  before  reaching  the  age  of  responsibility  is  a  different 
problem.  The  proper  position  seems  to  be  that  infants  are 
regenerated  at  the  moment  of  their  death,  not  before,  and 
if  they  live  to  maturity,  they  are  regenerated  at  the  mo> 
ment  they  accept  Christ.  Infant  baptism,  certainly,  is  not 
efficacious  in  effecting  regeneration,  and  the  Reformed  posi* 
tion  is  in  contrast  to  the  Lutheran  on  this  point.  The  doc* 
trine  of  infant  regeneration,  if  believed,  so  confuses  the 
doctrine  as  to  rob  it  of  all  its  decisive  character.  No  one 
should  be  declared  regenerated  who  cannot  be  declared  saved 
for  all  eternity. 

6.  The  Effect  of  Regeneration. 

The  work  of  regeneration  is  tremendous  in  its  impli¬ 
cations.  A  soul  once  dead  has  received  the  eternal  life  which 
characterizes  the  being  of  God.  The  effect  of  regeneration 
is  summed  in  the  fact  of  possession  of  eternal  life.  All  other 
results  of  regeneration  are  actually  an  enlargement  of  the 
fact  of  eternal  life.  While  life  itself  is  difficult  to  define, 
and  eternal  life  is  immaterial,  certain  qualities  belong  to 
anyone  who  is  regenerated  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  eternal 
life  abides  in  him. 

a.  A  New  Nature. 

In  the  nature  of  eternal  life,  it  involves  first  of  all  the 
creation  of  a  divine  nature  in  the  regenerated  person.  With¬ 
out  eradicating  the  old  nature  with  its  capacity  and  will 
for  sin,  the  new  nature  has  in  it  the  longing  for  God  and 
His  will  that  we  could  expect  would  ensue  from  eternal  life. 
The  presence  of  the  new  nature  constitutes  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  person  which  is  denominated  “creation”  (2 
Cor.  5:17;  Gal.  6:15)  and  “new  man”  (Eph.  4:24).  A  drastic 
change  in  manner  of  life,  attitude  toward  God  and  to  the 
things  of  God,  and  in  the  desires  of  the  human  heart  may 
be  expected  in  one  receiving  the  new  nature. 

The  new  nature  which  is  a  part  of  regeneration  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  sinless  nature  of  Adam  before 
the  fall.  Adam’s  nature  was  a  human  nature  untried  and 
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innocent  of  sin.  It  did  not  have  as  its  source  and  deter¬ 
mining  its  nature  the  eternal  life  which  is  bestowed  in  a 
regenerated  person.  The  human  nature  of  Adam  was  open 
to  sin  and  temptation  and  was  peccable.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  divine  nature  bestowed  in  connection  with 
regeneration  is  ever  involved  directly  in  sin.  While  the 
Scriptures  are  clear  that  a  regenerated  person  can  sin, 
and  does  sin,  the  lapse  is  traced  to  the  sin  nature,  even 
though  the  act  is  that  of  the  whole  person.  This  must  not 
be  confused  with  various  statements  to  the  effect  that  a 
Christian  can  be  sinless  or  unable  to  sin.  The  state  of  sin¬ 
less  perfection  can  never  be  reached  until  the  sin  nature 
is  cast  out,  and  this  is  accomplished  only  through  the  death 
of  the  physical  body  or  the  transformation  of  the  body 
without  death  at  the  rapture. 

Even  the  new  nature,  though  never  the  origin  of  sin, 
does  not  have  the  ability  sufficient  to  conquer  the  old  nature. 
The  power  for  victory  lies  in  the  indwelling  presence  of 
God.  The  new  nature  provides  a  will  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  power  of  God  provides  the  enablement  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  in  spite  of  the  innate  sinfulness  of  the  sin 
nature.  The  state  of  being  in  the  will  of  God  is  reached 
when  the  will  of  the  new  nature  is  fully  realized.  Eternal 
life  and  the  new  nature  are  inseparably  united,  the  nature 
corresponding  to  the  life  which  brings  it  into  being. 

b.  A  New  Experience, 

While  regeneration  in  itself  is  not  experimental,  it  is 
the  fountain  of  experience.  The  act  of  impartation  of  eter¬ 
nal  life  being  instantaneous  cannot  be  experienced,  but  the 
presence  of  eternal  life  after  regeneration  is  the  source 
of  the  new  spiritual  experience  which  might  be  expected. 
New  life  brings  with  it  new  capacity.  The  person  who  be¬ 
fore  regeneration  was  dead  spiritually  and  blind  to  spiritual 
truth  now  becomes  alive  to  a  new  world  of  reality.  As  a 
blind  man  for  the  first  time  contemplates  the  beauties  of 
color  and  perspective  when  sight  is  restored,  so  the  new¬ 
born  soul  contemplates  new  revelation  of  spiritual  truth. 
For  the  first  time  he  is  able  to  understand  the  teaching 
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ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  able  now  to  enjoy  the 
intimacies  of  fellowship  with  God  and  freedom  in  prayer. 
As  his  life  is  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is 
able  to  manifest  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  utterly  foreign  to 
the  natural  man.  His  whole  being  has  new  capacities  for 
joy  and  sorrow,  love,  peace,  guidance,  and  all  the  host  of 
realities  in  the  spiritual  world.  While  regeneration  is  not 
an  experience,  it  is  the  foundation  for  all  Christian  expe¬ 
rience.  This  at  once  demands  that  regeneration  be  in¬ 
separable  from  salvation,  and  that  regeneration  evidence 
itself  in  the  normal  experiences  of  a  yielded  Christian  life. 
Regeneration  that  does  not  issue  into  Christian  experience 
may  be  questioned. 

c.  Eternal  Security. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  for  confusion  in  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration  is  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  soul  once  genuinely  regenerated  is  saved  for¬ 
ever.  The  bestowal  of  eternal  life  cannot  be  revoked.  It 
declares  the  unchangeable  purpose  of  God  to  bring  the  re¬ 
generated  person  to  glory.  Never  in  the  Scriptures  do  we 
find  anyone  regenerated  a  second  time.  While  Christians 
may  lose  much  of  a  normal  spiritual  experience  through  sin, 
and  desperately  need  confession  and  restoration,  the  fact 
of  regeneration  does  not  change.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
experiences  of  this  life  are  only  antecedent  to  the  larger 
experiences  the  regenerated  person  will  have  after  deliv¬ 
erance  from  the  presence  and  temptation  of  sin.  Regen¬ 
eration  will  have  its  ultimate  display  when  the  person  regen¬ 
erated  is  completely  sanctified  and  glorified.  Our  present 
experiences,  limited  as  they  are  by  the  presence  of  a  sinful 
nature  and  sinful  body,  are  only  a  partial  portrayal  of  the 
glories  of  eternal  life.  Through  the  experiences  of  life,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  of  regeneration  should  be  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  hope  and  abiding  confidence  “that  he  which  hath  be¬ 
gun  a  good  work.  .  .  .  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ”  (Phil.  1:16). 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  Oct. -Dee.  Number y  19 Al) 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  ApriUune  Number,  1941) 

EXHORTATION  TO  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH  AND  UNITY,  BASED 
ON  THE  NEW  BIRTH  AND  THE  POSITION  OP  LIVING 
STONES  IN  GOD’S  TEMPLE  (2:1-10) 

Our  heading  is  indicative  of  the  composite  character  of 
this  section,  which  contains  elements  apparently  so  disparate 
as  to  require  a  break  between  the  third  and  fourth  verses. 
Yet  the  two  segments  seem  intended  to  coalesce,  however 
discrete  milk  and  stone  appear  to  be.  Peter  passes  without 
a  pause  from  food  to  fellowship,  making  Christ  the  key  to 
both.  How  closely  allied  the  concepts  of  growth  and  unity 
can  be  may  be  seen  in  Ephesians  2:21,  22,  *’In  whom  all  the 
building  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple 
in  the  Lord:  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.” 

Peter  is  about  to  describe  the  new  order  of  which  Chris¬ 
tians  are  a  part,  a  divine  society  so  wonderful  as  to  require 
the  heaping  up  of  epithets  for  its  delineation,  a  fellowship 
possessing  such  a  holy  d3mamic  that  the  world  is  bound  to 
feel  the  force  of  its  testimony  to  the  God  who  called  it  into 
being  (vs.  9).  To  attain  this  goal,  every  factor  hindering  the 
corporate  development  must  be  recognized  and  put  away, 
hence  the  exhortation  with  which  the  chapter  begins.  The 
difficulty  confronting  the  church  is  not  simply  that  of  achiev¬ 
ing  progress  in  spiritual  things  by  advancing  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  level,  but  also  of  meeting  antagonistic  elements 
in  its  own  life  and  gaining  the  victory  over  them.  Fully 
matured  and  ripened  fruit  is  worthless  if  it  be  worm-eaten. 

A  similar  statement  of  the  case  is  found  in  Paul’s  let¬ 
ters,  notably  in  the  Ephesian  epistle,  with  which  First  Peter 
has  such  marked  affinities.  In  4:13  we  have  the  goal — “till 
we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
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of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  Farther  on  in  the 
chapter,  attention  is  paid  to  the  things  which  hinder  fellow¬ 
ship  with  other  believers  and  which  grieve  the  indwelling 
Spirit.  These  things  are  to  be  put  oif  (dbcoTldeaOai),  which 
is  Peter’s  admonition  also.  James,  too,  employs  the  word 
in  a  similar  connection  (1:21). 

The  second  chapter  of  First  Peter  opens  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  clear  evidence  of  its  dependence  upon  what 
has  preceded,  since  newborn  (detiY^wTiTa)  looks  back  to 
in  1:23,  and  the  final  appeal  of  chapter  one, 
dealing  with  brotherly  love,  finds  an  echo  in  2:1,  inasmuch 
as  the  sins  there  enumerated  are  those  which  prove  most 
injurious  to  love  of  the  brethren.  This  observation  serves 
as  a  hint  that  the  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the  church  which 
is  patent  as  the  paragraph  unfolds,  is  latent  here.  It  is  the 
central  teaching  throughout.  The  first  sin  to  be  labelled  is 
malice.  This  is  a  superior  rendering,  in  this  passage,  to  evU, 
since  the  word  is  coupled  with  specific  rather  than  with 
general  shortcomings.  “In  malice  be  ye  children”  (1  Cor. 
14:20).  Its  running  mates  are  guile  and  hypocrisy.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  particularly  repugnant  when  it  involves  an  appearance 
of  love  which  is  not  actually  present,  for  the  pretension  is 
reprehensible  in  proportion  to  the  sacredness  of  the  thing 
assumed  (cf.  1:22).  The  list  is  concluded  with  envy  and 
evil  speaking  of  all  kinds  (cf.  2  Cor.  12:20,  Rom.  1:30  for 
this  word),  two  things  which  logically  belong  together,  since 
envy  leads  to  depreciation  of  another  whenever  there  are 
ears  willing  to  hear.  Such  are  the  sins  which  blast  brother¬ 
hood — not  gross  sins  of  the  flesh  which  chiefly  injure  one¬ 
self  and  advertize  their  folly,  but  subtle  moods  that  rankle 
and  ever  and  anon  burst  forth  from  under  cover  with  devas¬ 
tating  effect,  and  yet  are  so  readily  excused  or  even  denied. 
These  are  “little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines.”  We  observe, 
in  passing,  that  of  these  five  terms,  the  last  two  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  middle  one  also,  concerning  which  the  manuscript 
testimony  is  divided,  are  plurals.  Probably  the  words  which 
occur  in  the  singular  indicate  dispositions,  fundamentally, 
whereas  the  plurals  denote  overt  acts. 
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The  putting  off  of  these  sins  is  prerequisite  to  profitable 
feeding  upon  the  Word  (vs.  2).  As  long  as  they  are  pres¬ 
ent,  Christian  growth  is  hindered  and  the  spiritual  appetite 
is  dulled.  Moody  used  to  say  that  the  Word  keeps  one  from 
sin,  and  sin  keeps  one  from  the  Word.  Leighton,  in  his 
delightfully  quaint  way  of  stating  the  truth,  says,  “Would 
we  know  the  main  cause  of  our  fruitless  hearing  of  the 
Word,  here  it  is:  men  bring  not  meek  and  guileless  spirits 
to  it,  not  minds  emptied  and  purified  to  receive  it,  but  stuffed 
with  malice,  and  hypocrisy,  and  pride,  and  other  such  evils: 
and  where  should  the  Word  enter,  when  all  is  so  taken  up? 
And  if  it  did  enter,  how  should  it  prosper  amongst  so  many 
enemies,  or  at  all  abide  amongst  them?  Either  they  will  turn 
it  out  again,  or  choke  and  kill  the  power  of  it.” 

Such  a  list  of  sins  in  a  letter  intended  for  Christian  read¬ 
ers  suggests  the  presence  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  such  things  among  believers  generally.  There 
is  a  thoughtless  and  superficial  notion  to  which  expression 
is  sometimes  given,  to  the  effect  that  when  people  act  at 
times  in  ways  which  are  obviously  unchristian,  they  cannot 
truly  be  Christians  at  all.  This  is  to  confuse  action  with 
relation.  It  is  to  ignore  the  power  which  sin  can  exert,  even 
in  a  believer.  “Every  renewed  man  has  in  his  flesh  his  un¬ 
renewed  nature, — ^the  evil  heart, — ^the  seminal  principle  of 
every  species  of  moral  evil;  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
sin  which,  if  he  is  unwatchful,  unprayerful,  exposed  to  temp¬ 
tation,  and  unrestrained  by  divine  influence,  he  may  not 
commit”  (John  Brown). 

The  address  to  the  readers  as  newborn  hoibes  is  fitting 
after  mention  of  the  new  birth  in  1:23.  Being  now  recipi¬ 
ents  of  divine  life,  they  need  to  be  instructed  as  to  its  proper 
nourishment.  The  agent  is  the  same  in  both  cases;  that 
which  gave  life  will  nurture  life.  In  its  former  capacity,  it 
is  the  living  Word,  guaranteeing  everlasting  life;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  pure,  insuring  spiritual  health  and  growth.  The 
word  dpTiY^wTita  is  regarded  by  some  (Huther,  e.g.)  as  pro¬ 
viding  proof  that  the  readers  of  the  epistle  were  recent  con¬ 
verts.  Lacking  independent  corroboration  of  this,  we  can 
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scarcely  adduce  it  from  this  one  word,  since  there  is  no 
appeal  here  from  immaturity  or  backwardness  to  a  more 
advanced  stage,  but  rather  an  appeal  equally  befitting  a  be¬ 
liever  many  years  in  the  faith.  As  Hort  observes,  there  is 
no  prospect  held  out  here  of  a  change  to  a  stronger  diet 
later  on,  as  in  1  Corinthians  3 :2,  but  rather,  what  lies  ahead 
for  the  milk-fed  child  of  God  is  nothing  short  of  perfect, 
full,  final  salvation.  In  comparison  with  what  stretches  on 
before  him  into  eternity,  the  Christian’s  course  of  life  thus 
far  is  but  a  few  days  of  infancy.  Peter  seems  to  be  plead¬ 
ing  with  his  readers  to  be  children  in  guile,  dbolov  being 
evidently  introduced  with  special  reference  to  86Xov  in  verse  1. 
For  their  spiritual  nourishment,  they  are  bidden  to  long 
with  ardent  desire.  “There  is  nothing  more  guileless  than 
a  new-born  babe,  and  there  is  nothing  more  intense  than 
its  longings  for  the  breast”  (Thornley  Smith). 

We  encounter  difficulty  in  handling  Xoyixdv.  Our  common 
version  renders  it  as  though  it  were  xoii  Xoyov — “of  the 
Word.”  The  Revisers  retained  the  adjectival  form  of  the 
original,  rendering  it  spiritvxil,  in  agreement  with  their  word¬ 
ing  in  Romans  12:1,  the  only  other  New  Testament  occur¬ 
rence.  Other  attempts  are  reasonable,  rational,  etc.  These 
would  lay  emphasis  on  the  contrast  between  milk  which 
nourishes  the  body  and  that  sustenance  which  God 
provides  for  the  soul.  Such  renderings  leave  the  milk 
undefined,  but  the  recipients  of  the  letter  would  hardly  be 
in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.  The  very  similarity  in  form 
between  loyi^dv  and  Idyou  (1:23)  could  easily  be  a  reminder 
to  them  of  the  Word.  This  milk  is  guileless  (dSoXov)  and 
therefore  specially  adapted  to  produce  the  guileless  temper 
enjoined  in  verse  1.  There  is  probably  no  warrant  for  think¬ 
ing  of  the  word  as  meaning  unadulterated  here,  though  this 
is  linguistically  possible  (cf.  Moulton  and  Milligan,  The  Vo- 
cabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament  for  this  word  as  well  as 
Xoyixdv).  The  sentiment  is  not  doctrinal — ^free  from  error, 
but  practical — ^producing  growth.  What  d8oXov  does  suggest 
is  that  the  sins  of  verse  1  must  be  put  off  as  a  condition  of 
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growth,  for  God's  pure  Word  cannot  do  its  work  where  these 
abound. 

On  overwhelming  manuscript  authority,  the  words  unto 
salvation  should  be  admitted  into  the  text  of  verse  2.  It  is 
impossible  for  unsaved  persons  to  grow  unto  salvation,  but 
it  is  both  possible  and  normal  for  believers,  those  who  enjoy 
life  from  God  which  is  capable  of  developing  indefinitely  until 
reaching  its  perfected  state  in  glory  (cf.  1:5,  9). 

Appropriately,  the  apostle  introduces  at  this  point  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  Old  Testament — ^“if  ye  tasted  that  the  Lord 
is  kind.”  The  full  statement  in  Psalm  34  is  “taste  and  see,” 
but  the  tasting  alone  is  required  by  contextual  necessity. 
We  learn  once  more  the  lesson  that  the  closest  possible  rela¬ 
tion  exists  between  the  Lord  and  His  Word.  To  come  to  the 
Word  with  longing  is  to  find  and  taste  the  Lord  Himself. 
We  learn  that  He  is  kind  (xqii(jt65).  God's  kindness  was 
both  manifested  and  epitomized  in  Christ  (cf.  Titus  3:4). 
We  tasted  of  Him  at  conversion;  we  continue  to  feed  upon 
Him  as  our  daily  supply;  we  never  tire  of  Him  as  did  the 
Israelites  of  the  manna.  He  always  satisfies.  But  He  will 
not  have  us  resorting  elsewhere  for  our  nourishment.  He 
is  jealous  of  His  prerogative.  And  as  for  ourselves,  when 
feeding  here,  we  should  lose  all  appetite  for  other  fare.  “All 
delights  imply  repulsions.  All  likes  necessitate  dislikes.  A 
strong  taste  for  God  implies  a  strong  distaste  for  the  un¬ 
godly.  The  more  refined  my  taste,  the  more  exacting  be¬ 
comes  my  standard.  The  more  I  appreciate  God,  the  more 
shall  I  depreciate  the  godless.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  in  the  chapter  before  us  the  ‘tasting'  of  grace  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  putting  away  of  sin”  (Jowett). 

In  verse  4  it  is  made  plain  that  the  Lord  of  Psalm  34 
is  being  thought  of  as  Christ.  A  like  application  of  Kvpiog 
in  the  Septuagint  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  observable  in 
Paul.  For  Jews,  steeped  in  monotheism,  to  make  this  trans¬ 
ference  was  a  difficult  step  which  could  only  have  been  taken 
by  the  light  of  revelation.  That  it  was  taken  is  proof  of 
their  unconditional  ascription  of  deity  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Peter  now  presents  his  Lord  as  the  living  Stone,  and 
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believers  as  infused  and  energized  with  His  life.  The  diffi. 
culty  of  associating  life  and  energy  with  stone  as  we  com¬ 
monly  know  it  only  enhances  the  distinction  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  exalts  the  supernaturalism  of  His  person.  There 
may  be  a  personal  reason  for  the  fascination  Peter  found 
in  contemplating  Christ  under  this  figure.  *Tt  is  not  un¬ 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  signification  of  the  name  which 
had  been  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  apostle  himself  made  this 
particular  figure  interesting  to  him ;  and  as  we  see  into  what 
prominence  he  puts  the  one  divine  living  Stone,  and  how 
entirely  secondary  and  dependent  he  evidently  considers  his 
own  standing  and  office  as  a  to  be,  one  cannot  but 

contrast  apostolic  Christianity  and  mediaeval  superstition" 
(Johnstone). 

Peter  had  heard  Jesus  prophesy  the  demolition  of  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  stone  from  stone,  a  fitting  picture  of 
the  coming  desolation  of  a  Judaism  which  had  rejected  its 
Messiah.  He  also  heard  from  his  Master’s  lips  two  other 
prophecies— one,  that  the  temple  of  His  own  body,  sundered 
by  death,  would  be  raised  up,  and  the  other,  that  He  would 
build  upon  the  rock-foundation  of  His  deity  His  own  church, 
to  endure  for  ever.  No  wonder  Peter  was  engrossed  by  the 
subject  of  Christ  the  Rock.  When  he  writes,  *’to  whom 
coming,”  we  are  apt  to  think,  no  doubt,  of  people  coming 
to  Christ  in  the  initial  act  of  faith,  taking  their  places  as 
stones,  new  converts,  in  the  edifice  of  the  true  church.  We 
are  safe  in  saying,  however,  that  the  teaching  here  is  rather 
different,  for  the  reason  that  the  participle  :iQoaEpx<^(^voi  is 
in  the  present  tense,  signifying  a  continued  or  repeated  com¬ 
ing,  and  because  the  word  itself  is  characteristically  used, 
especially  in  Hebrews,  for  approach  to  God  in  prayer,  fel¬ 
lowship  and  worship.  Consequently  we  are  to  think  of  be¬ 
lievers  here,  those  who  enjoy  access  to  Christ  as  their  peren¬ 
nial  privilege. 

This  approach  to  the  living  Christ  is  the  great  charac¬ 
teristic  which  distinguishes  Christianity  from  all  other  faiths 
as  heaven  is  high  above  earth.  There  is  nothing  anywhere 
in  the  religions  of  mankind  even  remotely  approximating  this. 
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for  no  other  faith  can  claim  a  living  founder  who  has  passed 
through  death  and  has  risen  to  a  triumphant  station  at  God’s 
right  hand»  there  to  be  continually  available  to  the  imme- 
.diate  fellowship  of  each  one  who  trusts  Him.  The  adjective 
^wvra  is  not  exhausted  by  recognizing  in  it  the  trulli  that 
the  risen  Lord  is  ’’made  after  the  power  of  an  indissoluble 
life”  (Heb.  7:16),  for  the  emphasis  is  on  the  communicative 
properties  of  this  life,  as  in  John  6:51,  ”I  am  the  living 
bre^  which  came  down  from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of 
this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever”  (cf.  also  John  14:19). 

The  human  and  the  divine  viewpoints  are  often  at  vari¬ 
ance  (1  Sam.  16:7;  Isa.  55:8,  9;  Lk.  16:15),  but  never  more 
acutely  than  in  the  appraisal  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  called 
of  men  a  deceiver,  yet  full  of  grace  and  truth;  a  blasphemer, 
although  the  faithful  and  true  witness;  demon  possessed,  de¬ 
spite  the  word,  ”I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him”;  a  sinner, 
yet  in  Him  was  no  sin.  He  knew  no  sin.  He  did  no  sin;  hated 
without  a  cause,  but  pronounced  ”my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased”;  whom  men  crucified,  whom  God  raised 
from  the  dead.  Peter  sums  it  all  up  by  saying  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  ’’disallowed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and  pre¬ 
cious.”  The  participle  dbcobEfioxipaop^vov  stamps  the  sons  of 
men  with  guilt  in  their  treatment  of  Christ,  for  the  verb 
means  to  reject  only  after  trial,  after  seeing  His  mighty 
works  and  listening  to  His  incomparable  words.  Further, 
the  perfect  tense  suggests  that  having  arrived  at  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  Christ,  men  were  content  to  rest  the  case  and  not 
reopen  it.  How  bitterly  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  resisted 
the  preaching  about  a  risen  Savior,  Peter  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe.  He  was  not  slow  in  his  public  preaching, 
as  in  his  writing,  to  expose  the  unreasonable  divergence  of 
the  human  attitude  from  the  divine  (Acts  2:22-24  ;  3:13-15; 
4:10,  11).  The  word  §xlExt6v  might  easily  be  taken  to  mean 
chosen  in  the  sense  of  being  taken  out  from  among  the 
dead  in  the  act  of  resurrection.  This  would  give  a  nicely 
balanced  contrast  to  the  sentence,  which  would  then  present 
the  antithetical  attitudes  of  men  and  God  in  the  crucifixion 
and  the  resurrection  respectively.  But  the  contrast  is  more 
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latent.  Jesus  could  not  be  kept  in  death  because  He  was 
the  elect  and  precious  One  of  God.  The  thought  is  found 
for  example,  in  Isaiah  42:1,  realized  in  the  Incarnation, 
“Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold;  my  chosen  (IxXexto^, 
LXX)  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.”  The  Ix1£xt6v  in  its 
individual  reference  has  its  complement  in  verse  9 — an  elect 
race,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  Stone  and  the  living 
stones.  Many,  indeed,  are  the  terms  used  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  for  Christ  and  His  saints  alike,  which  is  a  testimony 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  bond  which  unites  the  Redeemer  and 
the  redeemed.  A  second  epithet  for  the  living  Stone  is  lvTi(iov 
— ^“held  in  honor,  regarded  as  precious.”  Whatever  be  the 
verdict  of  men  regarding  Jesus  Christ,  He  is  highly  prized  in 
the  sight  of  God.  The  word  is  used  of  large  building-stones 
in  Solomon’s  temple  (1  Kgs.  7:9-11),  but  the  chief  back¬ 
ground  for  it  is  Isaiah  28:16,  the  basic  passage  for  the 
later  allusions  to  Messiah  as  the  Rock  or  Stone. 

Though  Peter  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  at  this 
point  that  Christ  is  the  foundation  Stone,  this  is  a  natural 
inference  from  the  fact  that  he  makes  use  of  Isaiah  28:16 
in  verse  6,  and  from  the  consideration  that  he  writes  “ye 
also  are  built.”  The  matter  is  clinched  by  the  citing  of  Psalm 
118:22  in  the  seventh  verse. 

Our  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  other  stones,  each 
one  impregnated  with  divine  life  before  being  introduced 
into  the  corporate  relationship  of  a  spiritual  house.  The 
parallel  with  the  figures  of  the  vine-branch  and  head-mem¬ 
bers  of  body  is  clearly  seen,  but  the  other  relationships  are 
derived  from  organic  life,  whereas  here  the  very  incongruity 
of  life  in  stone  makes  the  boldness  of  the  figure  impressive. 
The  idea  in  olxo5o|i£lo6E  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  av^T|0fjTE 
in  verse  2 — ^growth,  development,  with  emphasis  on  the  weld¬ 
ing  together  which  is  essential  to  the  effective  ministry  as 
a  corporate  body  of  priests.  This  is  indicated,  in  part,  by 
the  present  tense  of  the  verb.  The  mood  seems  to  be  indica¬ 
tive  rather  than  imperative.  We  are  moving  here  along  the 
line  of  historical  facts,  which  is  evident  from  the  o^v  at  the 
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beginning  of  verse  7,  where  the  consequence  of  men’s  differ¬ 
ing  reception  of  the  Stone  is  unfolded. 

The  position  of  Christians  as  a  spiritual  house  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  something  real  and  substantial,  but  position  is 
not  the  ultimate  goal.  We  pass  quickly  to  activity,  to  service 
in  the  house  (cf.  foundation — ^house — ^vessels — use,  in  2  Tim. 
2:19-21).  The  corporate  character  of  the  service  is  apparent 
in  teQdTEV(ia  Syiov,  answering  closely  to  the  situation  in  an¬ 
cient  Israel,  where  we  learn  much  of  the  priesthood,  but 
very  little  of  individual  priests.  The  advance  over  Israel’s 
position  is  obvious.  All  are  priests  here,  not  a  selected  group 
from  the  nation.  Priests  must  have  something  to  offer — 
the  spiritual  sacrifices  befitting  a  spiritual  house.  There  is 
no  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices,  but  we  can  supply  them 
from  other  Scriptures.  The  body  as  the  organ  of  active  life 
is  fundamental  (Rom.  12:1).  Two  others  are  given  in  He¬ 
brews  13:16,  16,  “By  him,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
lips  giving  thanks  to  his  name.  But  to  do  good  and  to 
communicate  forget  not:  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is 
well  pleased.”  Griffith  Thomas  has  itemized  these  three 
sacrifices  as  person,  purse  and  praise.  In  Philippians  4:18, 
a  love  gift  from  the  church  to  Paul  is  termed  a  fivola.  As 
in  the  Hebrews  passage,  so  in  Peter,  the  acceptability  of 
the  sacrifices  is  due  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  (5id  ’Itioov 
Xqiotov). 

Before  summarizing  the  consequences  of  the  Christian’s 
attitude  and  relation  to  Christ,  Peter  seeks  the  support  of 
Scripture  for  the  claim  of  the  great  worth  of  Christ  and 
the  dignity  of  all  who  trust  in  Him.  Both  truths  are  seen 
to  lie  in  the  germ  passage,  Isaiah  28:16. 

The  force  of  Tipri  in  verse  7  is  contested.  If  we  render 
it  honor  (cf.  1:7),  it  yields  a  contrast  to  the  shame  which 
is  the  lot  of  those  who  do  not  believe  on  Him;  if  we  render 
it  preciousness,  the  thought  takes  the  course  that  believers, 
identifying  themselves  with  God’s  estimation  of  Christ,  find 
in  Him  something  the  world  has  never  seen.  Bigg  objects 
to  the  latter  rendering,  on  the  ground  that  it  departs  from 
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the  proper  sense  of  Ti|iTj,  which  is  either  price  or  honor.  But 
we  have  to  recognize  that  Peter  is  using  the  word  with 
evident  reference  to  the  adjective  Ivri^ov  in  verses  4  and  6, 
and  perhaps  also  with  an  eye  to  the  preceding  reference 
to  the  blood  of  Christ  as  precious  (1:19). 

The  Stone  has  had  a  double  history  since  the  time  the 
builders  of  Israel  discarded  Him  and  God  picked  Him  up 
in  resurrection  power.  He  has  become  the  precious  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  church,  to  whom  believers  are  joined  by  faith, 
and  the  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  disbelieving  (cf.  Matt. 
21:42-46).  Israel’s  failure  in  the  wilderness  was  due  to 
disbelief  and  disobedience  (Heb.  3:18,  19),  and  to  these  same 
causes  must  be  laid  her  disavowal  of  the  Savior — dbciotovoiv 
(vs.  7)  and  djcEiOodvreg  (vs.  8).  Are  unbelievers  appointed 
to  disobedience,  or  simply  to  the  stumbling  which  results 
therefrom?  The  latter  seems  preferable,  the  antecedent  of  6 
being  7cqoox6}ctovoiv,  which  in  turn  carries  back  to  the  noun 
of  that  root  in  the  same  verse.  Unbelief  blinds  the  eye.  One 
can  do  naught  but  stumble  and  so  become  as  thoroughly 
outcast  as  the  Jews  intended  Christ  to  be  when  they  had 
wrought  their  will  on  Him.  Unbelief  carries  a  terrible 
nemesis. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  saints, 
therefore,  is  like  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  death  into 
the  light  of  life.  Two  Old  Testament  passages  primarily 
underlie  the  ninth  verse.  Exodus  19:6,  6  and  Isaiah  43:20, 
21.  As  an  elect  race,  believers  are  distinguished  from  others 
by  the  new  birth;  is  derived  from  y^vo),  which  is  re¬ 
lated  to  both  Y^vo|iai  and  ycwdo).  We  cannot  fail  to  trace 
the  connection  of  thought  back  to  the  teaching  on  regenera¬ 
tion  in  1:23  and  2:2.  With  respect  to  paoiXeiov  lepaTEviia,  in 
Exodus  19:6  the  emphasis  is  first  of  all  on  the  character 
of  the  nation  Israel  as  a  kingdom,  a  theocratic  unit,  with 
the  additional  feature  of  possessing  a  priestly  character.  In 
the  Hebrew,  the  two  words  are  substantives  in  apposition 
with  each  other.  But  in  Peter  the  idea  is  reversed,  so  to 
speak,  inasmuch  as  the  priesthood  occupies  the  dominant 
role,  yet  it  is  royal  because  in  the  service  of  a  King.  The 
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word  for  priesthood  (lepdrEviia),  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  only  here  and  in  verse  5,  means  a  body  of  priests,  after 
the  analogy  of  orpaTEv^a,  for  example,  a  body  of  soldiers,  an 
army.  Masterman  has  a  helpful  note  on  the  teaching  here 
to  the  effect  that  "*the  priestly  office  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
ister  does  not  supersede,  but  rather  depends  on,  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  whole  body.”  Next  comes  the  striking  cognomen 
— holy  nation.  Dispersed  among  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor, 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  their  citizenship  in 
heaven,  these  saints  were  nevertheless  a  nation — a  nation 
among  the  nations,  the  reason  for  their  very  existence  being 
traceable  to  their  holy  character  (cf.  1:15,  16).  Lastly,  they 
are  a  people  for  a  possession  (Xa6g  eI^  7cequco(t)oiv).  In  both 
Isaiah  43:21  and  Exodus  19:5  the  root  nEQucoi^co  is  used,  in 
the  first  case  in  the  verbal  form,  and  in  the  second  as  an 
adjective.  The  verb  contains  the  thought  of  making  some¬ 
thing  around,  that  is,  drawing  a  circle  for  possession  and 
safekeeping.  It  is  a  highly  expressive  word  for  sovereign 
choice  and  guardianship  (cf.  Heb.  10:39). 

All  these  distinctions  are  but  empty  captions  unless  the 
company  of  the  redeemed  functions  as  a  testimony  to  Cod’s 
transplanting,  transforming  power.  The  virtues  of  God 
which  the  saints  are  to  proclaim  are  not  the  opposite  of 
vices,  but  rather  excellencies  or  praises.  Hort  comments 
as  follows  on  the  divine  calling:  “here  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
calling  by  God  to  a  sharing  of  His  marvelous  light,  an  ad¬ 
mission  to  some  power  of  reading  the  mysteries  of  life  aright 
by  seeing  them  in  a  measure  in  the  same  light  in  which  they 
are  seen  by  Him  who  created  them  and  disposes  them.” 

For  a  final  setting  forth  of  the  new  state  of  his  readers 
in  contrast  to  their  former  state,  Peter,  like  his  brother 
apostle  Paul  in  Romans  9  and  11,  turns  back  to  the  language 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  in  his  discourse  about  Ammi  and 
Lo-ammi.  In  its  primary  reference,  the  prophecy  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  repentance  of  Israel  by  which  that  nation  will 
regain  the  right  to  be  called  by  the  Lord  His  own  people. 
Peter,  like  Paul,  sees  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  fitting 
terminology  for  the  Gentiles  now  responding  to  the  Gospel, 
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despite  the  fact  that  they  lack  the  antecedent  relationship 
to  the  Lord  enjoyed  by  Israel  before  her  unfaithfulness. 
Some  expositors  would  supply,  in  thought,  a  6Eo\i  with  the 
first  clause,  maintaining  that  the  thing  being  established 
is  not  the  lack  of  existence  as  a  people  formerly,  but  only 
their  lack  of  relationship  to  God.  However,  that  is  taking 
considerable  liberty  with  the  wording,  which  could  very 
easily  have  been  changed  to  convey  the  meaning  under  re¬ 
view.  Johnstone  is  probably  right  in  his  diagnosis  of  the 
thought — “from  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  sinful  world 
has  no  real  community  of  life  or  of  interest,  but  is  merely 
an  aggregate  of  isolated  persons,  the  tendency  of  sin  being 
ever,  through  the  working  of  selfishness  and  hatred,  toward 
social  disintegration.” 

As  one  glances  back  over  the  last  two  verses,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  amount  of  terminology  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  is  bound  to  con¬ 
clude  that  we  are  intended  to  see  a  parallel  between  Israel 
as  chosen  out  of  the  nations,  separated  unto  God  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  His,  and  the  church  as  chosen  out  from  the  world. 
There  is  a  similar  obligation  to  holiness  and  faithfulness, 
based  on  God’s  gracious  and  sovereign  choice.  Going  this 
far,  we  must  beware  lest  we  step  beyond  bounds  and  fall 
into  the  trap  which  has  caught  so  many,  namely,  that  of 
supposing  that  the  church  has  supplanted  Israel,  so  that 
the  latter  will  never  again  enjoy  a  separate  existence  under 
the  favor  of  God.  Three  simple  considerations  alone  should 
warn  us  away  from  this  pitfall.  First,  there  are  no  definite 
articles  accompanying  the  epithets  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  here  applied  to  the  church.  Hence  the  analogy 
does  not  pass  into  identification  or  final  displacement  of 
one  by  the  other.  Second,  the  numerous  declarations  of  the 
prophets  that  Israel  will  never  cease  to  be  a  nation  and 
will  be  restored  to  her  land  and  her  God  receive  ample  cor¬ 
roboration  from  the  carefully  reasoned  argument  of  Paul 
as  it  reaches  its  climax  in  Romans  11.  It  is  the  nation  thrust 
away  from  God  for  a  time  which  will  yet  be  saved  and 
return  to  Him.  If  it  be  objected  that  no  mention  is  made 
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by  Paul  of  restoration  to  the  land,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  the  ancient  prophecies  which  forecast  the  spiritual  re¬ 
newal  of  Israel  in  the  last  days  locate  it  in  the  land.  This 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  prediction  (e.g.,  Ezek.  37:21-23). 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  future  converted  Israel  will  be 
merged  into  the  church,  one  need  only  point  to  the  fact 
that  this  epochal  event  in  Israel’s  life  will  come  only  after 
the  church  is  complete,  after  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  has 
come  in  (Rom.  11:26  compared  with  11:12).  Third,  the 
Spirit  of  God  avoids  calling  the  church  Israel.  The  one 
passage  which  appears  to  do  this  very  thing  (Gal.  6:16) 
merely  sets  up  a  contrast  between  men  like  Paul,  who  had 
found  Christ  to  be  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  and 
the  Judaizers  who  were  Israelites  in  the  fleshly  sense  but 
nothing  more.  So  Paul  is  actually  using  the  designation 
Israel  only  for  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  church,  not  for  the 
church  in  its  entirety  with  Gentiles  included.  The  Gentiles 
have  been  already  addressed  in  the  words,  “Peace  be  upon 
them,  and  mercy.”  How  great  that  mercy  is,  only  the  re¬ 
deemed  of  the  Lord  can  know. 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  APOLOGETIC  ELEMENT  IN  SCRIPTURE 

By  John  H.  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

The  history  of  Christian  Doctrine  often  concentrates  on 
heresy.  G.  P.  Fisher  in  summarizing  the  scope  of  Church 
History  has  shown  the  propriety  of  this  observation.  “The 
chief  landmarks  in  the  course  of  Doctrinal  History  are  easily 
discerned.  The  earliest  writings  of  a  theological  cast  were 
naturally  apologetic.  Christian  truth  was  defended  against 
assaults  without  and  within  the  Christian  fold.  Then  followed 
within  the  Church  widespread  controversy  on  central  points 
of  doctrine—especially  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation — ^the 
issue  of  which  was  the  Catholic  theology.  In  the  West  there 
were  controversies  on  Sin  and  Grace,  which  settled,  on  these 
themes,  but  with  less  precision,  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy.  A 
period  of  intellectual  stagnation  ensued,  not  entirely  un¬ 
broken,  but  lasting  for  several  centuries.  Then  occurred  the 
Rise  of  Scholasticism,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  theological 
era,  which  extended  to  the  Reformation.  At  that  point  begins 
the  modern  period  in  which  criticism  and  essays  at  recon¬ 
struction  are  defining  characteristics.”’  Judging  from  his¬ 
tory,  theology  itself  came  in  as  a  means  to  withstand  error. 
Words  of  Scripture  but  confirm  the  danger  which  has  lurked 
in  the  onslaught  of  false  teaching.  “If  the  world  hate  you,” 
said  Christ  to  His  faithful  band,  “ye  know  that  it  hated  me 
before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  his  own :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but 
I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you.  .  .  .  They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues: 
yea,  the  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think 
that  he  doeth  God  service”  (John  15:18-19;  16:2).  Compare 
Luke  21 :12  ff.  (vs.  14  ends  with  the  word  answer ^  a  word  in 
the  original  from  which  comes  the  theological  term,  apology, 
i.e.  defence.  Apology  is  only  a  transliteration);  Matthew 
23:29  ff. 

Although  the  history  of  Christianity  intimates  how  seri- 

^History  of  Christinn  Doctrine,  Edinburgh,  1S96,  p.  17. 
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ous  and  constant  has  been  the  impact  from  heretical  zeal, 
students  are  just  begdnning  to  read  the  Bible  with  special 
regard  for  its  widespread  apologetic.  No  doubt  the  defensive 
cast  to  the  New  Testament  has  attracted  more  notice  than 
that  to  the  Old.  The  need  for  scrutinizing  apostolic  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  is  gaining  recognition  steadily.  Hitherto 
the  starting  point  for  general  histories  of  Christian  Apolo¬ 
getics  has  been  the  second  century.  Not  until  1907,  it  seems, 
did  the  first  ^'separate  discussion  of  the  primitive  Apology 
as  a  whole”  take  shape.  The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testae 
mefit  from  E.  F.  Scott  was  followed  in  a  few  years’  time  by 
Arnold  Meyer’s  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart, 
part  of  which  concerns  itself  with  First  Century  apologetic. 
Perhaps  only  one  more  volume  must  be  listed  as  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  field — none  at  all  can  be  found  for  the  Old 
Testament — Apology  and  Polemic  in  the  New  Testament, 
1922.  Anyone  interested  in  a  well-documented  piece  of  apolo¬ 
getic  research,  the  product  of  lifelong  effort,  should  examine 
this,  Prof.  Heffern’s  contribution. 

Possibly  the  very  nature  of  Biblical  apologetics  has  hin¬ 
dered  or  delayed  recognition  of  its  presence.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  for  instance,  makes  the  bald  assertion,  ’The  Old 
Testament  does  not  argue  in  support  of  its  beliefs,  unless 
when  the  Wisdom  literature  seeks  to  rebut  moral  difficulties. 
. .  .  The  New  Testament  supplies  materials  for  the  apologist 
(e.g.,  references  to  ’mighty  works’  in  the  words  of  Jesus), 
but  its  own  appeal  is  predominantly  that  of  the  preacher  or 
prophet.’”  True,  historical  works,  like  the  four  Gospels, 
never  single  out  a  heretic  by  name  and  proceed  to  refute  him. 
Even  the  less  formal  compositions,  like  the  Epistles,  do  not 
always  designate  opponents  when  answering  error.  Why 
such  reserve?  Evidently  the  long-lived  Scripture  is  not  so 
much  concerned  with  reply  to  personalities  as  to  certain 
recurring  principles — untruth  similar  to  what  all  the  ages 
propagate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  Testament  volumes, 
severally,  combat  heresy  in  two  distinct  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  refute  false  doctrine  by  em- 
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phasizing  some  one  truth  above  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  epistolary  books,  true  to  the  personal  nature  of  letters, 
come  forth  with  definite  allusion  to  the  dogma  in  question 
and  the  attack  being  made.  It  is,  indeed,  a  testimony  to  the 
non-controversial,  positive  qualities  of  apostolic  defence,  that 
its  apology  has  been  so  well  concealed  from  notice.  Most 
critics  discredit  themselves  by  recourse  to  mere  negative, 
belligerent  assault  on  the  foe.  But  the  Bible  both  presents 
the  truth  and  refutes  error,  without  causing  the  least  com¬ 
plication  to  arise  in  argument.  As  for  the  Old  Testament, 
three  methods  of  apology  are  employed  there,  each  as  unob¬ 
trusive  and  unmistakable  as  the  two  in  the  later  Testament; 
specific  mention  of  false  teaching,  prophetic  warning  about 
error  to  come,  reference  to  heresy  and  declension  of  the  past. 

Before  detailed  study  in  Bible  apologetics  be  undertaken, 
the  investigator  should  ascertain  the  several  lines  of  attack 
which  have  been  used,  down  through  the  centuries.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  less  than  five  must  be  tabulated  both  for  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments.  In  addition  to  these  usual  practices, 
a  twofold  attitude  towards  doctrine  is  manifested  by  the 
average  errorist  in  Scripture.  First,  he  evinces  pride  in 
attainment,  which  tends  to  introduce  esotericism  into  the 
heretical  group;  second,  he  finds  delight  in  free  thinking, 
independence,  and  originality,  which  may  bring  about  syncre¬ 
tism  with  doctrine.  The  five  subjects,  around  which  false 
teaching  ordinarily  revolves  in  the  Word,  concern  the  Creator, 
creation,  sin  (or  the  gulf  between  Maker  and  things  made), 
the  Mediator  (or  Bridge  over  the  existing  gulf),  and  salva¬ 
tion  (or  the  linking  of  man  with  the  Mediator.  Theology, 
Cosmology,  Hamartiology,  Christology,  and  Soteriology,  to 
be  sure,  are  crucial  tenets  in  the  Bible.  Therefore,  they  be¬ 
come  the  chief  objects  for  assault. 

Prophets  defended  the  faith  in  Old  Testament  times, 
apostles,  in  New  Testament  days.  The  many  prophets,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  inroads  of  heresy,  may  be 
divided  into  several  large  groups.  Moses,  greatest  of  them 
all,  should  head  the  first  section.  His  five  books,  together 
with  Job,  make  able  reply  specially  to  esotericism.  Next  is 
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Samuel,  pioneer  in  the  impressive  prophetic  era  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  his  age  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
With  him  and  his  life  we  may  connect  the  testimony  of  four 
books:  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  1  Samuel.  Syncretism 
is  particularly  answered  by  these  four.  David  (Acts  2:30) 
takes  precedence  over  other  prophets  in  the  third  division. 
He  is  associated  with  2  Samuel  and  Psalms,  where  Theology 
Proper  is  being  defended.  Section  four  may  be  led  by 
Isaiah,  with  whom  many  Old  Testament  books  can  be  linked : 
his  own  work,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  the  first 
nine  minor  prophets.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  Cosmology  is  treated  by  all  these.  A  fifth  divi¬ 
sion  Jeremiah  dominates.  His  two  volumes  would  belong 
here.  Both  testify  in  favor  of  a  correct  Hamartiology. 
Group  six  is  to  be  identified  with  Ezekiel,  whose  voice  is 
raised  in  defence  of  Christology.  The  last  section  includes 
Daniel  and  the  last  three  minor  prophets,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther,  all  of  whom  combat  false  soteriology.  Certainly, 
Daniel  leads  this  series. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  false  dogma  advanced  from  the 
simplest  form  to  something  more  complex,  i.e.  from  a  mere 
esotericism  to  a  developed  soteriology.  Similarly  it  besieged 
the  Christian  faith  in  apostolic  times.  James,  1  and  2 
Thessalonians  face  a  kind  of  esoteric  attitude.  Then  the  later 
books — Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Romans — combat 
subtle  syncretism,  the  Judaizing  heresy.  Still  later  volumes, 
Matthew  and  Luke,  meet  an  untrue  Theology  Proper.  The 
Prison  Epistles  contend  with  wrong  Cosmology,  while  Acts 
and  the  Petrine  letters  answer  Hamartiology  error.  Gnostic 
Docetism  is  in  evidence  with  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  A  strange 
soteriology  is  refuted  by  Mark  and  Hebrews.  Last  of  all, 
Jude  and  the  Johannine  literature  sum  up  the  New  Testament 
apologetic.  Chronological  investigation  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  will  bring  to  light  how  error  runs  much  the 
same  course  in  these  two  eras :  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian. 

At  first  sight  the  analysis  just  given  looks  rigid,  fanciful, 
and  much  too  elaborate.  A  closer  scrutiny,  however,  should 
reverse  the  first  judgment  to  be  passed.  Modern  and  ancient 
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heresies,  alike,  can  be  cited,  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  the 
several  characteristics  listed  above  are  common  to  divisive 
movements.  Ancient  Gnosticism,  for  instance,  may  help  to 
substantiate  the  construction  offered.  Hasting’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  tabulates  six  tendencies  as  so  many  features  of 
the  old  error:  “(1)  An  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
of  creation,  and  especially  the  origin  of  evil;  (2)  an  attempt 
at  its  solution  by  theories  which  postulate  a  string  of  ema¬ 
nations  extending  between  the  first  God  and  the  visible  uni¬ 
verse,  thus  concealing  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  rather 
than  solving  it;  (3)  a  tendency  towards  dualism,  resulting 
either  in  asceticism  or  licentiousness;  (4)  a  syncretistic 
tendency,  combining  in  an  artificial  manner  with  some  more 
or  less  misunderstood  Christian  doctrines,  elements  from 
classical.  Oriental,  and  Jewish  sources,  or  even  from  common 
magic;  (5)  a  tendency  towards  a  Docetic  Christology,  i.e,  one 
which  looked  upon  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  or  at  any  rate 
the  sufferings,  as  unreal;  (6)  a  tendency  to  represent  yvwais 
(knowledge)  as  something  superior  to  mere  faith,  and  the 
special  possession  of  the  more  enlightened.”*  (1)  will  suggest 
Hamartiology ;  (2),  Theology  Proper  and  Cosmology;  (3), 
Soteriology;  (4),  Syncretism;  (6),  Christology;  (6),  Esoter- 
icism. 

Then  for  a  typical  example  of  independent  thought  to  be 
seen  in  modern  times,  take  the  so-called  liberal  theology. 
Harris  Franklin  Rail  has  produced  an  authoritative  guide 
to  this  way  of  thinking  in  Christianity:  An  Inquiry  into  Its 
Nature  and  Truth.  In  a  summary  statement  designed  to 
explain  Christianity  particularly  with  relation  to  other  re¬ 
ligions,  he  avers:  **(1)  Historically  Christianity  is  the  on¬ 
going  life  of  that  fellowship  which  has  its  origin  and  its 
abiding  inspiration  and  guidance  in  Jesus.  Christianity  is 
Christ  as  the  revelation  of  what  God  is  and  what  man  is 
to  be.  (2)  With  reference  to  its  central  conviction,  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  religion  of  redemptive  good  will;  it  believes  in 
a  God  of  creative  good  will,  in  the  life  of  good  will  as  the 
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way  for  men,  in  the  redemptive  power  of  the  Spirit  of  good 
will  working  in  and  through  men,  and  in  the  final  triumph 
of  that  spirit  in  the  coming  Rule  of  God.”*  Although  two 
sentences  hardly  suffice  for  a  basis  of  judgment,  doubtless 
the  reader  will  discern  here  allusions  to  a  peculiar  Theology 
Proper,  Cosmology,  Hamartiology,  Christology,  and  Soter- 
iology — not  to  mention  esotericism  and  syncretism — ^foreign 
to  traditional  Christianity. 

Brief  comment  on  the  books  of  the  Bible  may  justify  fur¬ 
ther  the  apologetic  interpretation  that  has  been  advanced  in 
some  detail.  Delitzsch  settles  correctly  upon  the  religious 
essence  of  the  Pentateuch:  “Undoubtedly  the  unity  of  God 
and  His  worship  without  the  medium  of  an  image  formed 
the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Mosaic  Thorah.”'  No  other 
Canaanite  (Phoenician)  written  record  of  even  approximate 
antiquity  with  the  works  of  Moses  is  extant.  But  accepting 
what  lore  has  descended  from  the  ancients  and  been  preserved 
faithfully,  an  authority  like  Delitzsch  must  nevertheless 
affirm:  “There  is  no  people  of  antiquity  that  possesses  a 
historical  work  that  can  be  compared  with  the  book  of  Gen¬ 
esis.  Not  even  the  Egyptians;  for  supposing  they  had  pos¬ 
sessed  one,  it  would  have  been  a  mere  history  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  beginning  with  a  mythological  jumble,  which  cleaves 
to  the  soil  of  Egypt. — But  here,  before  the  history  of  Israel 
commences  in  the  remote  patriarchal  era,  are  related  the 
beginnings  of  the  human  race:  Godhead  and  mankind  are 
strictly  distinguished ;  mankind  exists  before  nations,  and  the 
nation  which  this  history,  commencing  as  it  does  from  the 
beginning,  has  in  view,  does  not  deny  its  later  origin.  This 
circumstance  already  bespeaks  our  confidence  in  the  history.”* 
When  the  great  gulf  between  ancient  Israel  and  the  heathen 
is  observed,  the  Mosaic  Pentateauch  signifies  much  more 
than  an  apologetic  for  true  religion — ^it  amounts  to  divine 
revelation.  Over  against  “a  mythological  jumble”  believed  in 
by  renowned  Egypt,  Moses  presented  “the  unity  of  God  and 

*New  York,  1940,  p.  86. 

*A  Neva  Commentary  on  Genesis,  Edinburgh,  1888,  I,  10. 

•Ikid.,  p.  57. 
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His  worship  without  the  medium  of  an  image.”  And  so 
far  from  esoteric  teaching  was  the  Thorah,  that  chief  stress 
fell  upon  the  divine  Oneness  and  spiritual  worship,  not  upon 
a  multiplicity  of  deities  known  only  by  the  priest  and  to  be 
entreated  with  multifarious  ritual.  The  book  of  Job  was 
placed  beside  the  Pentateuch  as  attaching  to  period  one  of 
Old  Testament  apologetic  emphasis.  What  supports  this 
connection  is  the  fact  that  both  works  emphasize  the  same 
thing  as  a  basic  truth.  In  the  former,  this  doctrine  relates  to 
a  single  man  and  the  proving  of  its  veracity  by  severe  ex¬ 
perience;  in  the  latter,  to  a  whole  nation  and  the  proving  of 
its  veracity  by  similar,  bitter  trial. 

Syncretism  is  firmly  rebuked  by  the  four  books:  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  1  Samuel.  For  Joshua  and  Judges  narrate  the 
incomplete  routing  of  heathendom  from  Palestine,  with  the 
result  that  Israel  became  tainted  with  foreign  religion.  Ruth 
brings  a  sweet  aroma  of  grace  into  the  historical  scene  when 
judges  ruled.  A  heathen  widow  from  her  position  outside  of 
divine  blessing  is  transformed  into  a  follower  of  the  true 
God — and  more,  becomes  an  ancestress  of  David,  thereby  also 
of  Messiah.  Note  the  testimony  against  syncretic  practice  in 
two  verses  like  Ruth  1:16,  17.  1  Samuel  adds  a  final  word 
of  warning  against  syncretism  through  its  discriminating, 
historical  recital.  2  Samuel  and  Psalms  contain  a  defence  of 
Theology  Proper,  since  both  center  around  the  Davidic  Cove¬ 
nant  wherein  is  found  both  divine  transcendence  and  divine 
immanence.  Period  four  upholds  the  orthodox  Cosmology. 
The  many  Old  Testament  books  listed  here  evidence  the  fact 
that  creation  is  not  inherently  ainful,  not  totally  separated 
from  God,  not  without  a  bright  future,  not  capable  of  self 
reformation  and  improvement,  yet  not  destitute  of  divine  in¬ 
tervention.  Isaiah  53  will  gather  up  in  brief  compass  these 
vital  factors  of  the  dogma.  No  one  should  question  the 
unique  hamartiological  stress  in  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations. 
These  volumes  prove  the  total  depravity  of  man  as  over 
against  a  supposed  ability  for  the  good.  Ezekiel  stands  alone 
as  a  potent  witness  to  the  true  nature  of  Messiah  and  His 
earthly  kingdom,  thus  opposing  speculation  in  Christology. 
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Finally,  Daniel  and  the  six  writings  linked  with  him  voice 
what  is  true  soteriology.  This  kind  must  be  Christocentric. 
Even  the  historical  works  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther 
go  to  prove  that  ^‘salvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord,** 
whether  men  are  related  to  the  Chosen  People  or  not.  Now,  a 
glance — ^just  a  glance — at  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the 
one  afforded  herewith,  can  do  no  more  than  inform  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  possibilities  in  an  apologetic  exegesis.  Actual  plroof 
of  its  existence  must  be  derived  from  book-by-book  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  propound  doctrine  as  much 
as  the  New.  Consequently,  the  defensive  nature  of  the 
apostolic  word  ought  to  be  discovered  with  more  ease  than 
was  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Both  James  and  the 
Thessalonian  correspondence  may  well  secure  recognition  for 
turning  back  esotericism  from  the  infant  Church.  James 
inveighs  against  pride  of  character,  1  and  2  Thessalonians, 
against  pride  of  knowledge.  All  four  major  epistles  of  Paul 
withstand  the  common  Judaizing  heresy.  Galatians  will  dis¬ 
close  a  syncretistic  leaven  at  work  in  Asia  Minor.  Next,  the 
Corinthian  Epistles  answer  a  Judaic  syncretism  possessed 
with  Hellenistic  affinities.  Judaistic  controversy  retires  some¬ 
what  into  the  background  with  Romans,  but  that  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Paul  had  as  yet  made 
no  visit  to  the  metropolis.  Then,  the  Judaizers  who  dogged 
the  apostle*s  footsteps  wherever  he  went  were  apparently, 
also,  strangers  to  the  city.  Take  note,  however,  that  the 
Roman  Epistle  forearms  the  believers  against  false  legalism. 

Matthew  and  Luke  make  joint  reply  to  an  erroneous 
Theology  Proper.  Whereas  Matthew  replied  by  stress  upon 
Christ  as  divine  sovereign  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  Luke 
defends  the  truth  against  current  dualism  by  dwelling  on 
the  holiness  of  the  incarnate  Son — ^who  lived  in  the  world  as 
a  true  man  without  ever  spotting  His  deity.  The  Prison 
Epistles  are  well  known  for  their  apologetic  opposed  to 
Gnostic  Cosmology.  In  rebuttal  of  this  subtle  deism,  Colos- 
sians  emphasizes  the  incarnation  and  its  benefits;  Philemon, 
imputation  and  the  helpfulness  thereof;  Ephesians,  election 
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and  its  necessity;  while  Philippians  is  concerned  with  the 
practical  outcome  of  deistic  Cosmology  in  living.  This  last 
book  reveals  the  Christian  life  to  be  antagonistic,  on  the  one 
hand,  toward  asceticism,  on  the  other  hand,  toward  libertin¬ 
ism. 

Acts  and  Peter’s  two  letters  face  a  developing  form  of 
opposition — dualism.  Incorrect  Hamartiology  was  met  in 
Acts  by  a  constant  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  an 
event  without  which  the  Church  cannot  be  explained.  The 
Petrine  Epistles  bear  upon  the  two  Advents  of  Christ  as 
inexplicable  on  dualistic  terms.  Then,  the  Pastorals  of  Paul 
contend  with  Christological  Docetism.  All  three,  akin  to 
1  Peter,  faithfully  uphold  the  incarnation;  but  this  time  it 
is  against  Docetic  theology.  Possibly  Mark  and  Hebrews 
parallel  one  another  in  their  apologetic  witness  to  soteriology. 
Gospel  presents  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  in  the  most  real¬ 
istic  fashion  possible,  while  Epistle  proves  the  objectivity 
and  pre-eminence  of  Messiah’s  work. 

By  the  time  that  Jude  and  Johannine  literature  appeared, 
false  doctrine  had  assumed  proportions  and  strength.  In 
consequence,  these  six  works  deal  blows  to  the  enemy  without 
much  concealment  of  the  battle  they  wage.  The  Apocalypse 
overshadows  all  previous  defences  by  thundering  against  all 
the  various  features  of  heresy.  Incidentally,  further  articles 
are  intended,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  position  being  taken  in 
the  present  survey. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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PRAYER  IN  THE  PENTATEUCH 

By  L.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Th.M. 

PRAYER  AS  COMMUNION  WITH  GOD 

When  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  brought  back  Lot 
and  the  rest  of  the  captives  of  Sodom  all  the  long  way  from 
Hobah  near  Damascus,  there  was  ample  time  for  much  con¬ 
versation  between  them.  Lot  told  his  uncle  how  distressing 
it  had  been  as  day  by  day  he  would  see  the  lascivious  life 
of  the  people  of  Sodom.  He  confessed  to  Abraham  that 
truly  his  righteous  soul  had  many  times  been  vexed  griev¬ 
ously  by  their  lawless  deeds  (see  2  Pet.  2:7,  8).  But  when 
at  last  the  caravan  reached  the  head  of  the  valley  at  Salem, 
near  Aenon,  the  king  of  Sodom  came  out  to  meet  them,  pro¬ 
posing  to  Abraham  that  the  latter  keep  the  goods,  and 
return  only  to  him  the  people.  Abraham  openly  refused 
his  offer,  taking  not  a  thread  nor  a  shoelachet,  but  after 
the  transaction  had  been  completed,  Abraham  doubtless 
went  back  to  the  oaks  of  Mamre  with  a  heavy  heart.  Lot 
chose  to  count  himself  as  one  of  the  people  of  Bera,  king 
of  Sodom! 

It  was  at  least  ten  years  after  this  incident  that  Jehovah 
appeared  to  Abraham  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre.  This  was  the 
third  time  that  God  actually  appeared  to  Abraham,  although 
God  had  spoken  directly  to  him  twice  before,  and  at  least 
once  the  word  of  Jehovah  had  come  to  him  in  a  vision  (see 
Cren.  12:1;  13:14;  15:1,  4).  There  were  two  messages  which 
God  wanted  to  impart  to  Abraham  on  this  occasion,  one  a 
message  of  faith  and  joy,  the  other  a  message  for  sorrow 
and  intercession.  The  time  had  actually  come  when  Sarah 
was  about  to  conceive  in  her  womb,  and  the  long-waited 
son  would  be  born.  This  is  the  announcement  which  the 
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apostle  Paul  describes  so  majestically  where  he  says:  “And 
without  being  weakened  in  faith  he  considered  his  own 
body  now  as  good  as  dead  (he  being  about  a  hundred  years 
old),  and  the  deadness  of  Sarah’s  womb;  yet,  looking  unto 
the  promise  of  God,  he  wavered  not  through  unbelief,  but 
waxed  strong  through  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  and  being 
fully  assured  that  what  he  had  promised,  he  was  able  also 
to  perform”  (Rom.  4:19-21). 

It  is  necessary  to  hold  in  mind  the  faith  of  Abraham 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  second  message  which  God 
imparted  to  Abraham  on  the  same  day  as  the  announcement 
of  Isaac’s  birth.  And  Jehovah  said  to  Abraham:  “Because 
the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their 
sin  is  very  grievous;  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether 
they  have  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which 
is  come  unto  me;  and  if  not,  I  will  know”  (Gen.  18:20,  21). 

And  out  of  this  declaration,  and  by  reason  of  it,  we  find 
the  immediate  response  of  intercessory  prayer  in  the  heart 
of  Abraham!  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Scripture.  The 
more  we  meditate  upon  it,  the  more  it  fills  our  minds  and 
hearts  with  the  reality  of  the  prayers  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  and  the  more  this  very  incident,  perhaps,  will  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  fitting  introduction  to  our  present  study,  viz., 
the  nature  and  basis  of  prayer  in  Judaism,  the  earthly  char¬ 
acter  of  its  petitions,  and  the  personal  experience  of  Israel¬ 
ites  in  prayer. 

Let  us  then,  in  this  introduction  to  our  study,  ask  two 
questions.  These  questions  are  very  fundamental  in  grasp¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  we  shall  examine,  and  represent  the  very 
essence  of  all  God  was  teaching,  in  a  preparatory  way, 
through  the  Old  Testament  revelation.  The  questions  are 
these:  (1)  Why  did  God  reveal  to  Abraham  His  purpose  to 
destroy  the  cities  of  the  Plain?  And  this  (2)  why  did  Abra¬ 
ham  intercede  for  Sodom? 

After  Jehovah  had  made  His  revelation  concerning  Sar¬ 
ah,  the  Lord  said  in  the  hearing  of  Abraham  as  the  “three 
men”  rose  up  from  their  eating  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre: 
“Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  which  I  do;  seeing  that 
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Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him?  For 
I  have  known  him,  to  the  end  that  he  may  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him,  that  they  may  keep 
the  way  of  Jehovah,  to  do  righteousness  and  justice;  to  the 
end  that  Jehovah  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he 
hath  spoken  of  him.  And  Jehovah  said.  Because  the  cry 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their  sin 
is  very  grievous;  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they 
have  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is 
come  unto  me;  and  if  not,  I  will  know*’  (Gen.  18:17-21). 

Ostensibly  at  least  God  did  reveal  His  purpose  to  Abra¬ 
ham  in  order  that  He  might  set  before  the  patriarch  some 
very  poignant  facts  regarding  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart.  And  He  did  this  the  more  so  because  many  multi¬ 
tudes  of  peoples  would  be  brought  into  relationship  with 
God  because  they  would  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Indeed 
it  was  through  Abraham  that  **all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  blessed”  (Gen.  18:18).  God  would  therefore  lay 
before  Abraham  these  three  facts,  with  the  accompanying 
warning:  (1)  that  God  takes  cognizance  of  wickedness  in 
the  earth;  (2)  that  wickedness,  wherever  found,  must  be 
punished  by  judgment,  lest  the  evil  spread  with  impunity; 
(3)  that  God  never  brings  judgment  without  knowing  fully 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  wickedness;  and  (4)  this 
warning  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed,  that  they  will  eschew 
wickedness  and  “keep  the  way  of  Jehovah,  to  do  righteous¬ 
ness  and  justice”  (Gen.  18:19).  These  reasons  are  very  evi¬ 
dent,  for  they  are  so  stated  by  the  Lord  Himself.  But  there 
is  another  reason  why  God  revealed  His  purpose  to  Abra¬ 
ham.  “As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from 
his  way  and  live”  (Ezek.  33:11).  It  grieved  God  at  His 
heart  that  the  people  of  Sodom  were  so  bestial.  “Her  princes 
in  the  midst  thereof  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey,  to 
shed  blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  that  they  may  get  dis¬ 
honest  gain”  (Ezek.  22:27).  And  here,  at  the  very  incep¬ 
tion  of  Judaism,  we  discover  this  touching  characteristic 
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in  God,  viz.,  that  though  He  is  holy  and  separate  from  sin, 
yet  He  requires  an  intercessor,  and  advocate  for  sinners; 
not  that  His  judgment  in  wrath  upon  sin  would  be  unjust, 
but  because,  being  the  God  of  Love,  He  sets  between  Him¬ 
self  and  the  wrath  of  judgment  the  intercessor! 

Therefore  it  was  that  God  set  His  remarks  to  Abraham 
that  day  in  the  form  of  an  intention  to  make  a  personal 
examination.  He  did  not  say  to  Abraham  that  He  would 
sweep  away  the  cities  if  He  found  that  they  had  done  *‘ac- 
cording  to  the  cry  of  it”  (Gen.  18:21).  He  inferred  that 
possibly  they  had  not  done  so  wickedly,  for  God  said, 
will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they  have  done  alto¬ 
gether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me; 
and  if  not,  I  will  know”  (Gen.  18:21).  Even  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  “Therefore  he  said  that  he  would  destroy  them,  had 
not  Moses  his  chosen  stood  before  him  in  the  breach,  to 
turn  away  his  wrath,  lest  he  should  destroy  them”  (Ps. 
106:23). 

But,  turning  to  our  other  question.  Why  did  Abraham 
intercede  for  Sodom?  Did  he  not  believe  God  spoke  the 
truth  when  He  told  him  that  “the  cry  of  Sodom  is  great,” 
and  “their  sin  is  very  grievous”  (Gen.  18:20)?  Abraham 
himself  knew  that  “the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  sin¬ 
ners  against  Jehovah  exceedingly”  (Gen.  13:13).  He  had 
learned  that  fact  before  ever  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings 
that  were  with  him  defeated  the  king  of  Sodom  and  pil¬ 
laged  the  city.  That  happened  at  least  ten  years  before. 
Had  they  changed  their  ways  after  that  judgment  of  God? 
Lot  was  still  in  Sodom.  He  was  a  righteous  man.  He  had 
no  part  in  the  wickedness  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Like¬ 
wise  there  were  LoPs  wife  and  his  two  daughters.  They 
were  virtuous  women  (see  Gen.  19:8).  And  were  there  only 
these?  Surely  Lot  had  gathered  to  himself  other  persons, 
yea,  even  in  the  midst  of  such  wickedness.  Abraham  had 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  “born  in  his  house”  (Gen. 
14:14),  who  had  submitted  to  circumcision  because  they 
acknowledged  themselves  as  part  of  the  covenant  which 
Jehovah  had  made  with  their  master  (see  Gen.  17:27).  It 
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might  be  that  Lot  had  gathered  to  himself  at  least  fifty  such 
persons.  These  then  would  love  righteousness,  else  they 
would  not  continue  with  Lot.  Abraham  must  have  had  great 
confidence  in  Lot,  for  the  Scriptures  do  not  pronounce  any 
man  ‘‘righteous”  since  the  day  Noah  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord.  “Noah  was  a  righteous  man,  and  perfect 
in  his  generations:  Noah  walked  with  God”  (Gen.  6:9). 
And  for  nine  generations  after  the  flood  no  man  had  been 
called  “righteous.”  Yet  the  Scriptures  very  plainly  declare 
that  Lot  was  a  righteous  man  (see  2  Pet.  2:7). 

It  was  for  the  righteous,  then,  that  Abraham  prayed. 
How  indeed  could  God  requite  these  righteous  ones  with 
utter  destruction  in  the  midst  of  the  desperately  wicked? 
The  thought  was  repulsive!  The  righteous!  The  righteous! 
“That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  that  so  the  righteous  should 
be  as  the  wicked ;  that  be  far  from  thee :  shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right?”  (Gen.  18:25). 

Oh,  that  we  could  so  identify  ourselves  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  others  as  to  become  intercessors  on  their 
behalf!  God  had  revealed  to  him  His  purpose  to  destroy 
the  cities  of  the  Plain.  This  involved  immediately  Lot  and 
his  family,  not  so  much  because  they  were  kith  and  kin 
of  Abraham,  but  because,  though  living  in  a  wicked  place, 
the  lives  of  these  were  righteous!  Could  not  God  then  spare 
“all  the  place  for  their  sake”  (Gen.  18:26)?  Or,  as  the 
version  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  translates:  “wilt 
Thou  indeed  sweep  away  and  not  forgive  the  places  for  the 
fifty  righteous  that  are  therein?”  (Gen.  18:24). 

We  know  that,  although  God  suffered  Abraham  to  inter¬ 
cede,  even  to  the  point  of  bringing  the  number  of  right¬ 
eous  ones  to  be  found  within  the  city  down  to  ten  persons, 
that  God  would  “forgive  all  the  place  for  their  sake,”  yet 
by  an  actual  test  later  when  “all  the  people  from  every 
quarter”  (Gen.  19:4b)  beset  Lot's  house,  there  was  not 
one  in  all  the  city’s  population  who,  as  righteous,  cham¬ 
pioned  Lot’s  plea  with  his  townspeople.  Where  then  could 
be  found  the  ten  righteous  persons  required  to  spare  the 
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city?  They  were  not!  Lot’s  life,  thousrh  righteous,  was  neg¬ 
ative.  He  had  not,  in  all  the  years  he  had  lived  in  Sodom, 
influenced  one  soul  to  “keep  the  way  of  Jehovah,  to  do 
righteousness  and  justice”  (Gen.  18:19).  And  God  “rained 
upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
Jehovah  out  of  heaven;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and 
all  the  Plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that 
which  grew  upon  the  ground”  (Gen.  19:24,  26). 

But  the  intercession  of  Abraham  had  not  failed!  Lot 
and  his  immediate  family  were  delivered  by  sovereign  grace. 
And  more  important  still:  throughout  all  the  generations 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham  here  was  an  example  of  how  God 
invites  the  intercessor  to  plead  with  Him  before  He  brings 
avowed  judgment  upon  sinners.  And  there  were  such  men, 
as  Moses  and  Samuel,  who  stood  in  the  gap  before  God,  to 
turn  away  His  wrath,  lest  He  destroy  sinners  (see  Jer. 
15:1;  Ezek.  22:30). 

Thus,  we  see  that  intercession  in  the  time  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  under  Judaism,  had  no  uncertain  efficacy.  How  much 
then  will  it  the  more  profit  us  to  study  the  nature  and 
basis  of  all  prayer  in  Judaism,  the  earthly  character  of  their 
petitions,  and  the  personal  experience  of  Israelites  in  prayer! 

THE  NATURE  AND  BASIS  OP  PRAYER 

As  one  reads  the  opening  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  is  profoundly  struck  with  the  seeming  ease  with  which 
God,  the  Holy  One,  approaches  man,  either  to  command 
him  or  to  converse  with  him.  One  is  just  as  profoundly 
struck  with  the  freedom,  sometimes  verging  even  upon  im¬ 
pudence,  with  which  man  replies  to  God.  And,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  very  freedom  of  intercourse  which,  for  the  reader 
of  Scripture,  makes  it  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
prayer  from  intimate  conversation. 

This,  however,  is  not  true  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis.  When  God  had  formed  man  out  “of 
the  dust  of  the  ground”  (Gen.  2:7),  He  took  the  man  and 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it 
Then  He  gave  Adam  a  commandment  concerning  the  tree 
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of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Adam  accepted  this 
commandment,  without  comment.  But  when,  later,  after  the 
man  and  his  wife  had  disobeyed  God,  the  Lord  comes  to 
interrogate  the  guilty  parties,  God  asks  very  direct  ques* 
tions,  yet  the  answers  are  not  at  all  direct.  The  man  eva¬ 
sively  essays  to  avoid  a  direct  answer.  The  attitude  rises 
to  the  pitch  of  impudence  in  Adam’s  first-born.  After  Cain 
had  murdered  his  brother  Abel,  he  complains  that  the  curse 
of  God  placed  upon  him  is  too  grievous.  He  bitterly  charges 
that  the  punishment  meted  out  to  him  is  unbearably  ex¬ 
cessive. 

Again,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
we  notice  there  are  times  when  God  speaks  at  length  to 
man,  and  man  simply  falls  on  his  face  to  listen  (see  Gen. 
17:1-14).  It  is  noticeable,  in  the  matter  of  prayer  or  inter¬ 
cession,  that  after  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  Noah  His  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  whole  earth  with  a  flood,  Noah  does 
not  attempt  to  plead  with  God,  or  to  intercede  for  the  un¬ 
godly.  We  are  well  aware  that  he  was  “a  preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness”  (2  Pet.  2:5)  and  that  his  preparing  an  ark  was 
in  itself  a  bold  testimony  to  the  revelation  he  had  received 
from  God.  But  Noah  attempted  no  intercession  God-ward! 

With  Abraham,  however,  begins  this  intimate  converse, 
this  free  response  of  an  obedient  heart.  After  Abraham  had 
brought  back  Lot  and  the  captives  of  Sodom  from  their  cap¬ 
ture  by  Chedorlaomer,  “the  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto 
Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram:  I  am  thy 
shield,  thy  reward  shall  be  exceeding  great”  (Gen.  15:1, 
margin).  Then  Abraham,  with  perfect  frankness,  speaks 
out  of  his  real  sentiments,  and  asks,  “0  Lord  Jehovah,  what 
wilt  thou  give  me  [beyond  what  I  now  have],  seeing  I  go 
childless,  and  he  that  shall  be  possessor  of  my  house  is 
Eliezer  of  Damascus?”  (Gen.  15:2).  We  might  call  this 
prayer,  and  such  it  is,  but  it  is  ostensibly  a  conversation 
which  took  place  between  God  and  Abraham  in  a  vision. 
Abraham  did  not  seek  out  the  Lord  to  lay  this  burden  be¬ 
fore  Him.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  in  a  vision. 
Thus  we  will  notice,  that  prayer  is  not  always  a  formal 
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seeking  unto  the  Lord,  but  is  many  times  the  frank  re¬ 
sponse  of  man  as  the  Lord  converses  with  him  (see  G^n. 
16:8;  17:18;  18:23). 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  we  are  forgetting 
the  very  specific  instances  in  which  man  has  sought  out 
the  Lord,  has  called  upon  His  name,  and  has  been  heard 
and  answered. 

We  think,  in  this  connection,  of  Isaac’s  prayer  of  en¬ 
treaty  for  his  wife  Rebekah.  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  took  Rebekah  to  be  his  wife,  and  they  lived  as  man  and 
wife  for  twenty  years  without  an  issue  (see  Gren.  26:20,  26b). 
Finally  Isaac,  one  day,  seeks  out  the  Lord  and  begs  Him  to 
fulfill  the  promise  He  had  given  to  Abraham,  his  father, 
saying,  ’’I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  him  [Isaac]  for 
an  everlasting  covenant  for  his  seed  after  him”  ((Sen.  17 :19). 
Immediately  Rebekah  conceives  in  her  womb,  and  ”that  the 
purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of 
works,  but  of  him  that  calleth”  (Rom.  9:11),  she  found 
herself  to  be  in  physical  distress  and  pain  long  before  her 
hour  for  delivery  was  at  hand.  With  excited  consternation, 
she  cries  out,  ”If  it  be  so  [that  I  am  pregnant],  wherefore 
am  I  thus?”  (Gen.  26:22,  margin).  And  she  went  to  inquire 
of  Jehovah!  ”And  Jehovah  said  unto  her.  Two  nations 
are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  peoples  shall  be  separated  from 
thy  bowels:  and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the 
other  people;  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger”  (Gen. 
26:23). 

We  even  have  the  petition  of  the  man  Moses,  when 
he  besought  the  Lord  to  rescind  the  prohibition  that 
Moses  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  over  into  Canaan;  and 
we  read:  ”And  I  besought  Jehovah  at  that  time,  saying,  0 
Lord  Jehovah,  thou  hast  begun  to  show  thy  servant  thy 
greatness,  and  thy  strong  hand:  for  what  god  is  there  in 
heaven  or  in  earth,  that  can  do  according  to  thy  works,  and 
according  to  thy  mighty  acts?  Let  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee, 
and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  the  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon.  But  Jehovah  was  wroth  with  me 
for  your  sakes,  and  hearkened  not  unto  me;  and  Jehovah 
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said  unto  me,  Let  it  suffice  thee;  speak  no  more  unto  me 
of  this  matter”  (Deut.  3:23-26). 

But  we  come  to  examine,  in  particular,  the  nature 
and  the  basis  of  prayer  in  the  Pentateuch. 

As  to  the  nature  of  prayer,  it  is  a  frank,  unfeigned,  spe¬ 
cific  pleading  with  God  to  perform  what  only  He  can  bring 
to  pass. 

That  prayer  in  the  Pentateuch  was  a  frank  expression 
of  the  heart  is  seen  in  Moses’  words  to  God  after  he  had 
delivered  to  the  children  of  Israel  God’s  promise  to  deliver 
them  from  Egyptian  bondage,  but  they  believed  not.  “And 
Moses  spake  before  Jehovah,  saying.  Behold,  the  children  of 
Israel  have  not  hearkened  unto  me;  how  then  shall  Pharoah 
hear  me,  who  am  of  uncircumcised  lips?”  (Ex.  6:12). 

Likewise  Balaam’s  answer  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who, 
but  for  the  ass’s  stubborn  dodging,  had  indeed  slain  the 
willful  prophet,  shows  naive  sincerity,  even  though  his  spir¬ 
itual  perception  should  have  told  him  to  return  home  imme¬ 
diately.  He  said,  “I  have  sinned;  for  I  knew  not  that  thou 
stoodest  in  the  way  against  me:  now  therefore,  if  it  dis¬ 
please  thee  [that  I  should  go  further],  I  will  get  me  back 
again”  (Num.  22:34).  The  angel  of  Jehovah  had  just  told 
Balaam  that  his  way  was  “headlong”  (Num.  22:32,  margin), 
but  the  prophet  was  not  convicted.  He  spoke,  however,  with 
unfeigned  lips. 

Prayers  were  also  specific.  When  Abraham’s  servant 
came  to  the  city  of  Nahor,  “he  made  the  camels  to  kneel 
down  by  the  well  of  water  at  the  time  of  evening,  the  time 
that  women  go  out  to  draw  water”  (Gen.  24:11).  And 
Eliezer  was  very  precise  in  his  petition,  for  he  said :  “Behold, 
I  am  standing  by  the  fountain  of  water;  and  the  daughters 
of  the  men  of  the  city  are  coming  out  to  draw  water:  and 
let  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say.  Let 
down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  drink;  and  she 
shall  say.  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also:  let 
the  same  be  she  that  thou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant 
Isaac;  and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast  showed  kind¬ 
ness  unto  my  master”  (Gen.  24:13,  14). 
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This  was  not  an  arbitrary  request  at  all,  but  one  which 
beautifully  expressed  exactly  what  Eliezer  knew  his  master 
required  in  a  wife  for  his  son.  This  woman  was  to  be 
mother  to  the  children  of  God’s  promise!  Let  her  then  be 
strong  of  body,  able  to  draw  water  enough  for  ten  camels! 

Finally,  the  nature  of  prayer  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  a  pleading  with  God  to  do  only  what  His  power  could 
bring  to  pass. 

When  Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Paddan-aram,  came  to 
Mahanaim,  he  sent  messengers  before  him  to  Esau,  his 
brother,  unto  the  land  of  Seir,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  re¬ 
turning  to  Canaan.  When  the  servants  of  Jacob  came  to 
Esau,  immediately  the  elder  brother  summons  his  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  to  go  with  him  to  meet  Jacob.  Four  hundred  men! 
Fully  armed !  No  wonder  then  that  “Jacob  was  greatly  afraid 
and  was  distressed”  (Gen.  32:7).  How  he  pleaded  with 
God:  “0  God  of  my  father  Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father 
Isaac,  0  Jehovah,  who  saidst  unto  me.  Return  to  thy  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  do  thee  good:  I  am  not 
worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  lovingkindnesses,  and  of  all 
the  truth,  which  thou  hast  showed  unto  thy  servant;  for 
with  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan;  and  now  I  am 
become  two  companies.  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the 
hand  of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau:  for  I  fear 
him,  lest  he  come  and  smite  me,  the  mother  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  And  thou  saidst,  I  will  surely  do  thee  good,  and  make 
thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be  numbered 
for  multitude”  (Gen.  32:9-12)! 

As  to  the  basis  for  prayer  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  must 
speak  in  greater  detail.  Simply  stated,  however,  we  will 
say  that  the  basis  for  prayer  here,  as  well  as  in  the  reve¬ 
lation  in  the  New  Testament,  the  basis  is  all  in  God!  In 
particular,  we  find  four  conditions  into  which  God  volun¬ 
tarily  sets  Himself:  (1)  His  self -chosen  interest  in  man; 

(2)  His  revelation  of  Himself  by  making  known  His  names; 

(3)  His  unconditional  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  seed; 
and  (4)  specific  promises,  other  than  those  contained  in 
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the  covenant  with  Abraham,  made  to  individuals  at  par¬ 
ticular  times. 

As  to  God’s  self -chosen  interest  in  man,  it  is  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  prayer  that  this  is  manifest;  but  from  the 
very  beginning,  from  the  time  God  uttered  that  distressed 
cry,  “Where  art  thou?”  (Gen.  3:9),  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
God  sought  out  man,  even  the  sinner,  that  He  might  make 
Himself  known  to  him,  save  him,  have  fellowship  with  him, 
and  commune  with  him.  The  sacrifice  which  Abel  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  “the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat 
thereof’  (Gen.  4:4),  this  shedding  of  blood  was  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  sinfulness  and  a  plea  for  acceptance  on  the  basis 
of  the  blood.  “And  Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to 
his  offering”  (Gen.  4:4b),  and  through  this  act  of  faith  Abel 
“had  witness  borne  to  him  that  he  was  righteous,  God  bear¬ 
ing  witness  in  respect  of  his  gifts”  (Heb.  11:4).  God  had 
an  interest  in  men,  especially  toward  men  who  approached 
Him  in  the  faith  of  the  blood.  For  after  all,  we  cannot 
forget,  though  we  are  dealing  with  Old  Testament  reve¬ 
lation,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  “the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world”  (Rev.  13:8,  A.V.).  But  this  fact,  as 
an  open  secret  such  as  it  is  today,  was  not  revealed  to 
Abel,  or  to  Abraham!  But  God  had  an  interest  in  men! 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  God  approached  Abraham,  after 
the  latter  had  relinquished  all  that  he  had  seized  out  of 
the  hand  of  Chedorlaomer  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Sodom,  and  said  to  Abraham,  “Fear  not,  Abram, 
I  am  thy  shield,  thy  reward  shall  be  exceeding  great”  (Gen. 
15:1,  margin).  How  God  loved  Abraham!  How  He  longed 
to  tell  him  the  depths  of  that  love!  Let  him  not,  therefore, 
fear  any  of  the  tribes  surrounding  him,  fierce  though  they 
be,  and  godless.  Because  Abraham  had  sworn  to  God  Most 
High,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  not  to  take  a  thread 
nor  a  shoelachet  nor  aught  that  once  belonged  to  Bera, 
king  of  Sodom,  God  would  reward  him!  God  was  pleased 
to  be  pleased!  He  had  an  interest  in  men! 

Besides  all  this,  God  revealed  Himself  to  men  by  making 
known  His  names.  He  said  to  Moses  in  Egypt:  “I  am 
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Jehovah ;  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  as  God  Almighty  [El  Shaddai] ;  but  by  my  name  Je¬ 
hovah  I  was  not  known  to  them”  (Ex.  6:2).  We  cannot 
here  give  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  problem  involved  in 
this  statement,  how  that  Abimelech  said  to  Isaac,  “We  saw 
plainly  that  Jehovah  was  with  thee”  (Gen.  26:28),  nor  that 
God  Himself  says  to  Jacob  in  the  vision  at  Beth-el,  “I  am 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  thy  father  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac”  (Gen.  28:13).  Suffice  it  for  our  present  purpose  to 
say  that  God  did  reveal  His  nature  by  the  names  He  called 
Himself  before  men. 

At  least  to  Moses  He  did  say,  “I  am  Jehovah”  (Ex.  6:2). 
“I  am  the  absolute,  unchangeable  One!”  And  when  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  it  was  by  this  name  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  led  Moses  to  refer  to  God  from  the  beginning  of 
his  writing  to  the  very  end.  In  the  books  of  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  the  name  Jehovah  appears  in  every  chapter  of 
the  writing.  In  the  book  of  Leviticus,  the  name  is  lacking  in 
nine  chapters,  while  in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  lacking  in 
twenty-one  of  fifty  chapters.  Strangely  enough,  when  Jacob 
returns  to  Canaan  after  his  sojourn  in  Paddan-aram,  until 
the  time  that  Joseph  is  sold  into  slavery  into  Egypt,  the  name 
Jehovah  does  not  appear  in  the  narrative.’  Likewise  during 
practically  the  entire  life  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  the  name  is  not 
at  all  mentioned. 

We  notice  this,  not  to  emphasize  where  the  name  is  lack¬ 
ing,  but  to  remark  that  from  Genesis  2:4  to  the  end  of  the 
Pentateuch,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  the  name 
appears  on  every  page!  Jehovah!  “The  absolute,  unchange¬ 
able  One!”  As  the  revelation  moves  from  creation  to  proph¬ 
ecies  concerning  Israel’s  final  regathering  from  all  nations  at 
the  return  of  the  Lord,  it  is  this  name  which  Moses  is  moved 
to  write! 

And  as  for  prayer  in  this  name,  we  read  that  ** Abraham 
planted  a  tamarisk  tree  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Everlasting  God”  (Gen.  21:33). 


*Not  altogether  in  accord  with  Strong’s  Concordance — ^Editor. 
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Likewise  Isaac,  in  his  turn,  ''builded  an  altar  there  [in  Beer- 
sheba],  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  pitched  his 
tent  there’’  (Gen.  26:25).  It  was  in  this  name  that  Jacob 
vowed  his  vow  after  the  night-vision  at  Beth-el.  For  he  said : 
“If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that 
I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father’s  house  in  peace,  then  shall 
Jehovah  be  my  God,  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  up  for 
a  pillar,  shall  be  God’s  house :  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give 
me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee”  (Gen.  28:20-22). 

Jehovah !  “I  am  He  who  is !”  “The  same  yesterday,  today, 
and  forever!”  How  precious  was  the  revelation  of  this 
name!  How  these  men  must  have  been  moved  with  deep 
emotion  as  they  spoke  that  august  name  in  prayer! 

Another  precious  name  is  that  of  God  Almighty.  In  the 
Hebrew  it  appears  as  El  Shaddai.  It  seems  to  have  been 
almost  a  name  of  endearment  by  which  God  called  Himself 
in  His  relations  with  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  In  fact,  as  already  noted,  God  said  to  Moses,  “I  am 
Jehovah:  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  as  God  Almighty  [Heb.,  El  Shaddai];  but  by  my 
name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known  to  them”  (Ex.  6:2,  3).  This 
was  the  name  in  which  the  patriarchs  pronounced  blessing 
upon  their  children.  When  Jacob  set  off  for  Paddan-aram, 
Isaac,  with  the  full  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing,  said 
to  Jacob,  “And  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make  thee 
fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  company  of 
peoples;  and  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham  .  .  .”  (Gen. 
28:3,  4).  To  know  that  this  was  indeed  a  prayer  to  God, 
and  that  God  speedily  answered  it,  we  have  but  to  follow 
Jacob  until  he  sleeps  at  Beth-el,  for  there  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  assured  him  of  every  detail  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant.  Twenty  years  later,  when  Jacob  re¬ 
turns  from  Paddan-aram,  having  now  received  the  name 
Israel,  God  once  more  appeared  to  Jacob,  and  blessed  him, 
saying,  “I  am  God  Almighty  [El  Shaddai]  .  .  .”  (Gen.  35:11), 
and  repeats  again  the  details  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
Likewise,  it  was  by  this  name  that  Jacob  prayed  a  blessing 
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over  his  ten  sons  when  they  were  about  to  leave  Canaan  with 
Benjamin  to  appear  a  second  time  before  “the  lord  of  the 
land”  (Gen.  42:30),  even  Joseph.  And  Jacob  said,  . 
and  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he 
may  release  unto  you  your  other  brother  and  Benjamin” 
(Gen.  43:14).  This  prayer,  also,  was  wonderfully  answered, 
even  though  Jacob,  being  fully  ignorant  that  the  “lord  of  the 
land”  was  Joseph,  had  prayed  with  a  heavy  heart  of  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  inevitable.  “And  if  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children, 
I  am  bereaved”  (Gen.  43:14b).  And  yet,  it  was  not  only 
resignation  to  the  inevitable  in  the  heart  of  Jacob.  There 
was  a  trustfulness  in  his  prayer  which  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
cealed.  The  journey  down  into  Egypt  was  beset  with  many 
dangers,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  could  not  be  trusted  alto¬ 
gether  that  they  would  not  “fall  out  by  the  way”  (Gen.  45:24). 
Upon  their  first  arrival  in  Egypt  they  had  been  accused  of 
being  spies,  who  had  come  but  for  “to  see  the  nakedness  of 
the  land”  (Gen.  42:9).  But  Jacob,  realizing  that  they  must 
have  grain,  commits  them  unto  the  mercy  of  God  Almighty, 
the  One  who  is  sufficient  for  every  emergency! 

Closely  related  to  the  fact  of  the  revelation  God  has 
made  concerning  Himself  through  His  names,  is  this  also, 
that  He  has  made  known  to  men  the  attributes  of  His 
adorable  person.  He  is  the  God  of  truth.  When  He  makes 
a  prohibition  He  expects  men  to  believe  that  He  means  what 
He  says,  and  when  they  disobey  wilfully,  God  applies  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  disobedience  without  compromise  (see  Gen. 
2:16,  17;  3:14,  16,  17,  24;  9:1  with  11:8).  He  is  the  God 
of  righteousness.  He  not  only  cursed  Cain  for  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  but  He  openly  confessed  to  Abraham  that  He 
would  spare  Sodom  if  He  found  within  it  fifty  righteous 
persons.  He  is  also  the  God  of  mercy  and  lovingkindness. 
He  was  “merciful”  unto  Lot  and  saved  him  and  his  family 
out  of  Sodom  (see  Gen.  19:16).  He  showed  “kindness”  unto 
Abraham  at  the  instance  of  Eliezer’s  prayer  (see  Gen.  24:12). 
When  Joseph  saw  his  own  brother  Benjamin  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  he  said  to  him,  “God  be  gracious 
unto  thee,  my  son”  (Gen.  43:29).  He  is  faithful  to  His 
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promises.  Jacob,  when  he  saw  Joseph’s  two  sons,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  could  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  them  in  no 
other  name  than  “the  God  who  hath  fed  me  all  my  life  long 
unto  this  day”  (Gen.  48:15).  This  is  even  He  who  descended 
in  the  cloud  and  stood  before  Moses  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  and 
proclaimed  the  name  of  Jehovah,  saying:  “Jehovah,  Jehovah, 
a  God  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  abundant 
in  lovingkindness  and  truth ;  keeping  lovingkindness  for  thou¬ 
sands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin;  and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children’s  children, 
upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation”  (Ex. 
34:6,  7). 

It  was  unto  such  a  One  that  Moses  betook  himself  to  pour 
out  his  heart  in  intercession  for  a  rebellious  people.  For 
when  the  report  came  back  at  the  mouth  of  the  spies  who  had 
been  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  that  “we  were  in  our 
own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight” 
(Num.  13:33),  then  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
cried,  and  murmured,  and  “they  said  one  to  another.  Let  us 
make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt”  (Num.  14:4). 
Then  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  “How  long  will  this  people 
despise  me.  ...  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pestilence,  and 
disinherit  them,  and  will  make  of  thee  a  nation  greater  and 
mightier  than  they”  (Num.  14:11,  12).  Had  Moses  been  a 
man  whose  interest  was  only  for  self,  he  would  have  accepted 
God’s  offer  and  believed  that  the  judgment  meted  out  was 
just.  Instead,  he  was  jealous  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah’s 
name,  for  the  fame  of  Him  had  already  reached  Canaan 
whither  they  were  traveling.  He  called  upon  God  to  con¬ 
sider  what  dishonor  such  a  judgment,  just  as  it  was,  would 
bring  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah.  How  the  heathen  would 
blaspheme,  saying,  “Because  Jehovah  was  not  able  to  bring 
this  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  there¬ 
fore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness”  (Num.  14:16). 
And  then  with  great  earnestness  he  pleaded  with  God  and 
said:  “And  now,  I  pray  thee,  let  the  power  of  the  Lord  be 
great,  according  as  thou  hast  spoken,  saying,  Jehovah  is  slow 
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to  anger,  and  abundant  in  lovingkindness,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression ;  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon 
the  third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation.  Pardon,  1  pray 
thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people  according  unto  the  greatness 
of  thy  lovingkindness,  and  according  as  thou  hast  forgiven 
this  people,  from  Egypt  even  until  now”  (Num.  14:17-19). 

Such  a  prayer  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  God.  God 
pardoned  their  iniquity.  He  did  not  consume  them  with 
pestilence.  His  purpose  would  go  on,  to  make  Israel  a  great 
nation.  But,  nevertheless,  God  swore  that  day  that  none  of  the 
rebellious  would  see  the  land  “which  I  sware  unto  their  fath¬ 
ers”  (Num.  14:23). 

The  third  condition  into  which  God  voluntarily  set  Him¬ 
self,  and  which  therefore  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
basis  of  prayer  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  that  relationship  which 
resulted  from  His  unconditional  covenant  with  Abraham.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  God  is  appealed  to  in  prayer  at  least  five  times  in 
the  Pentateuch  on  the  basis  of  His  oath  to  Abraham  when  He 
made  a  covenant  with  him,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we 
consider  this  factor  in  the  basis  of  prayer  a  little  closely. 

First  of  all,  we  should  like  to  quote  Chafer  in  his  remarks 
concerning  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  that  it  was  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  covenant.  He  says:  “In  the  contemplation  of  these 
important  issues,  two  outstanding,  qualifying  facts  should  be 
observed:  (1)  No  human  element  appears  in  any  feature  of 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant  as  it  is  announced  by  Jehovah,  and 
(2)  that  both  Abraham’s  position  in  Jehovah’s  covenant  to 
him,  and  Abraham’s  imputed  righteousness  (Gen.  15:6)  are 
secured  to  him  apart  from  meritorious  works.”* 

Thus  we  see  that  God’s  covenant  with  Abraham  was  ab¬ 
solutely  an  unconditional  covenant.  In  other  words,  it  was 
a  covenant  of  grace.  God  was  pleased  to  bind  Himself  by 
this  covenant,  and,  upon  the  basis  of  that  covenant,  to  be 
appealed  to  in  prayer  in  order  to  hear  and  answer.  We  may 
not  understand,  even  as  Abraham  and  his  seed  have  not 

’Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  “Dispensationalism"  (reprint  from  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
93 :434,  Oct.-Dec.,  1936). 
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understood,  why  God  chose  so  to  bind  Himself.  Moses  indeed 
told  the  men  of  the  second  generation  of  them  that  came  out 
of  Egypt,  that  **because  he  [God]  loved  thy  fathers,  therefore 
he  chose  their  seed  after  them’*  (Deut.  4:37a).  But  it  was 
not  only  the  love  of  God  for  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
which  formed  the  basis  of  this  covenant.  It  was  the  far- 
reaching  purpose  of  His  grace,  even  as  the  apostle  Paul 
explained  to  the  Galatian  believers.  ’’And  the  scripture, 
foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  Gentiles  by  faith, 
preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In 
thee  shall  all  the  nations  be  blessed”  (Gal.  3:8). 

For  there  had  to  be  a  basis  other  than  the  love  of  God  if 
the  God  of  truth,  the  God  of  righteousness,  ’’that  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty**  if  He  were  to  take  men  to  Himself 
and  ”  be  their  God”  (Gen.  17 :8b).  The  basis  which  is  ’’other 
than  the  love  of  God”  is  the  grace  of  God !  Of  course,  ”God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave”  (John  3:16).  And  the  giv¬ 
ing  that  He  gave,  this  was  grace,  and  this  was  the  essential 
basis  upon  which  He  could  offer  to  Abraham  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  covenant.  We  therefore  must  interject  at  this  point 
that  ’’Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham” 
(Mat.  1:1),  He  it  is  who,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  made  pos¬ 
sible  all  the  other  promises  involved  in  this  unconditional 
covenant  (see  Gen.  12:1-3,  7;  13:14-17;  15:6-21;  17:1-8). 
Jesus  Christ  alone  could  be  the  basis  of  this  covenant,  for 
He  was  ’’the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world” 
(Rev.  13:8).  He  was  the  ’’Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29).  He  it  was  ’’whom  God 
set  forth  to  he  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  in  his  blood,  to 
show  his  righteousness  because  of  the  passing  over  of  the 
sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of  God”  (Rom. 
3:25).  To  Abraham  was  given  the  promise  alone,  even  though 
it  was  ratified  by  blood,  and  sworn  to  by  an  oath  (see  Gen. 
15:9,  10,  17,  18;  22:16)!  So  let  us  remember,  in  studying 
these  passages  which  will  now  be  set  before  us,  that  when 
Moses  besought  the  Lord  to  repent  of  threatened  evil,  to 
forgive  rebellion,  to  consider  that  Israel  was  indeed  a  people 
chosen  by  Himself,  this  prayer  was  an  appeal  to  God  on  the 
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basis  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  although  Moses 
knew  only  to  appeal  to  the  covenant. 

After  Abraham  had  raised  the  knife  to  take  the  life  of 
Isaac  his  son,  bound  to  the  altar  atop  Mount  Moriah  as  a 
sacrifice,  God  intervened  and  said :  myself  have  I  sworn, 

saith  Jehovah,  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast 
not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  heavens,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies; 
and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed; 
because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice”  (Gen.  22:16-18). 

To  this  oath  Moses  appealed  when  he  besought  God  to 
turn  aside  from  His  hot  wrath  when  Israel  had  made  a 
molten  calf  and  sacrificed  unto  it.  And  he  said:  “Remem¬ 
ber  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants,  to  whom  thou 
swarest  by  thine  own  self,  and  saidst  unto  them,  I  will  multi¬ 
ply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  all  this  land  that  I 
have  spoken  of  will  I  give  unto  your  seed,  and  they  shall 
inherit  it  for  ever”  (Ex.  32:13). 

Likewise,  when  the  people  rebelled  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  at  Kadesh,  when  “they  said  one  to  another.  Let  us 
make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt”  (Num.  14:4), 
once  more  Moses  the  mediator  fell  down  before  Jehovah  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  and  he  prayed,  saying:  “0  Lord 
Jehovah,  destroy  not  thy  people  and  thine  inheritance,  that 
thou  hast  redeemed  through  thy  greatness,  that  thou  hast 
brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand.  Remember 
thy  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  look  not  unto  the 
stubbornness  of  this  people,  nor  to  their  wickedness,  nor  to 
their  sin,  lest  the  land  whence  thou  broughtest  us  out  say, 
Because  Jehovah  was  not  able  to  bring  them  into  the  land 
which  he  promised  unto  them,  and  because  he  hated  them, 
he  hath  brought  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  wilderness” 
(Deut.  9:26-28). 

This  prayer  is  given  as  Moses  quoted  it  to  the  second 
generation  of  them  that  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  those  who 
were  about  to  pass  over  the  Jordan.  The  words  he  actually 
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said  in  the  fervor  of  his  pleading  were  these :  Now  if 

thou  shalt  kill  this  people  as  one  man,  then  the  nations  which 
have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will  speak,  sa3ring.  Because 
Jehovah  was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land  which 
he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the 
wilderness.  .  .  (Num.  14:15,  16). 

In  this  latter  passage  we  have  quoted  only  that  part  of 
the  prayer  which  shows  that  **the  land  which  he  promised 
unto  them*’  (Deut.  9:28)  was  indeed  “the  land  which  he 
sware  unto  them”  (Num.  14:16).  It  was  an  appeal  to  the 
oath  which  God  had  sworn  to  Abraham  in  confirmation  of 
the  covenant  He  made  previously  (see  Gen.  15:17). 

On  one  other  occasion  Moses  appealed  to  the  oath  of  God 
as  he  pleaded  with  Him  in  prayer.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
mixed  multitude,  the  Gentile  slaves  who  had  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  Israel  the  night  of  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
“lusted  exceedingly”  for  meat,  despising  the  manna  which 
the  Lord  supplied  daily.  The  Israelites  themselves  were  not 
slow  in  voicing  what  the  slaves  said  only  in  an  undertone. 
“Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat?  We  remember  the  fish, 
which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  for  nought.  .  .  .  but  now  our  soul 
is  dried  away;  there  is  nothing  at  all  save  this  manna  to 
look  upon”  (Num.  11:4-6).  Moses  heard  the  people  weeping, 
and  the  Lord  also,  and  His  anger  was  kindled  greatly;  and 
Moses  was  sore  displeased  that  the  Lord  had  laid  so  heavy 
a  burden  upon  him.  And  he  said:  “Wherefore  hast  thou 
dealt  ill  with  thy  servant?  and  wherefore  have  I  not  found 
favor  in  thy  sight,  that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this 
people  upon  me?  Have  I  conceived  all  this  people?  have  I 
brought  them  forth,  that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me.  Carry 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing-father  carrieth  the  sucking 
child,  unto  the  land  which  thou  swarest  unto  their  fathers? 
Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  people?” 
(Num.  11:11-13). 

Moses  was  so  exasperated  that  the  people  should  cry  unto 
him  for  something  which  God  had  not  provided  for  them, 
that  he  allowed  the  emotion  of  the  moment  to  unbridle  his 
words  and  he  asked  the  Lord  to  kill  him,  so  that  he  would  no 
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lonsrer  see  his  own  wretchedness.  But  in  the  heat  of  his 
words  he  did  not  forget  that  God  had  sworn  to  give  the  land 
of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  **for  an  everlasting  pos¬ 
session”  (Gen.  17:8). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  two  instances  Moses  ap¬ 
pealed  to  all  Israel,  individually,  on  the  basis  of  the  oath 
which  God  had  sworn  to  Abraham.  The  first  instance  is  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer  which  he  taught  them,  to  be  said  after 
they  would  have  harvested  the  first-fruits  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  This  is  what  he  taught  them:  “And  thou  shalt 
say  before  Jehovah  thy  God.  ...  I  have  done  according  to 
all  that  thou  hast  commanded  me.  Look  down  from  thy  holy 
habitation,  from  heaven,  and  bless  thy  people  Israel,  and  the 
ground  which  thou  hast  given  us,  as  thou  swarest  unto  our 
fathers,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey”  (Deut.  26:13, 
14b,  16). 

Again  in  almost  his  closing  words  to  the  nation,  when  he 
set  before  them  “life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil,”  he  said: 
“I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that 
I  have  set  before  thee  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the 
curse;  therefore  choose  life,  that  thou  mayest  live,  thou  and 
thy  seed;  to  love  Jehovah  thy  God,  to  obey  his  voice,  and  to 
cleave  unto  him;  for  he  is  thy  life,  and  the  length  of  thy 
days;  that  thou  mayest  dwell  in  the  land  which  Jehovah 
sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob, 
to  give  them”  (Deut.  30:19,  20). 

So  we  notice  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  personal 
prayer,  and  it  based  its  plea  upon  the  oath  of  God  to  Abra¬ 
ham. 

There  are  other  references  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
such  as  Deuteronomy  1:11;  19:8;  26:5;  and  especially  all 
those  passages,  and  they  are  myriad  in  the  book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  in  which  God  is  referred  to  as  “Jehovah  thy  God.” 
It  was  in  the  covenant  “between  me  [Jehovah]  and  thee 
and  thy  seed  after  thee  throughout  their  generations  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee”  (Gen.  17:7). 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  last  of  the  four  conditions  into 
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which  God  chose  to  set  Himself  in  His  relationships  with 
men,  and  that  is,  the  specific  promises  He  made  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

When  Jacob  dreamed  as  he  lay  asleep  at  Beth-el,  the  Lord 
said  to  him,  **And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this 
land;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which 
I  have  spoken  to  thee  of**  (Gen.  28:16).  It  was  to  this  prom¬ 
ise  that  Jacob  appealed  when  he  heard  that  his  brother  Esau 
was  coming  to  meet  him  with  four  hundred  men,  and  he 
prayed,  “And  thou  saidst,  I  will  surely  do  thee  good.  .  .  .** 
(Gen.  32:12).  To  this  promise  he  also  referred  when  he 
pronounced  a  blessing  over  Joseph*s  two  sons  in  Egypt, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  he  said :  “The  God  before  whom 
my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who  hath 
fed  me  all  my  life  long  until  this  day,  the  angel  who  hath 
redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads**  (Gen.  48:15,  16). 

Likewise,  when  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  out  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  bush.  He  promised  him  sa3ing,  “Certainly  I  will  be  with 
thee**  (Ex.  3:12).  Little  wonder  then,  when  at  the  first  rebuff 
Pharoah  definitely  said,  “I  know  not  Jehovah,  and  more¬ 
over  I  will  not  let  Israel  go**  (Ex.  5:2),  that  Moses  returned 
unto  Jehovah  and  said :  “Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  ill 
with  this  people?  why  is  it  that  thou  hast  sent  me?  For  since 
I  came  to  Pharoah  to  speak  in  thy  name,  he  hath  dealt  ill 
with  this  people;  neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy  people  at 
air  (Ex.  6:22,  23). 

The  Lord  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  Moses  that  He  was 
indeed  with  him,  and  that  Moses  would  forthwith  see  what 
Jehovah  would  do  to  Pharoah,  “for  by  a  strong  hand  shall 
he  let  them  go,  and  by  a  strong  hand  shall  he  drive  them  out 
of  his  land**  (Ex.  6:1). 

Thus,  though  our  examination  has  of  necessity  been 
rather  long,  we  have  presented  an  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  basis  of  prayer  under  Judaism.  Prayer  to  them  was 
intimate  converse,  a  frank,  unfeigned,  specific  pleading  with 
God  that  He  would  perform  what  only  His  power  is  able  to 
bring  to  pass.  As  to  the  basis  of  prayer  in  the  Pentateuch, 
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we  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  fourfold  condition  into  which 
God  voluntarily  set  Himself:  (1)  His  self-chosen  interest 
in  men;  (2)  His  revelation  of  Himself  by  making  known  His 
names  and  His  attributes;  (3)  His  unconditional  covenant 
with  Abraham  and  His  seed;  and  (4)  the  specific  promises, 
other  than  those  of  the  covenant,  which  He  made  to  indi¬ 
viduals  on  various  occasions. 

Edea,  Cameroon,  West  Africa. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  19 Al) 

■O  •<>  O' 

Our  theological  science  will  never  be  improved  as  we  wish 
it  to  be,  until  it  is  pervaded  with  a  more  elevated  religious 
spirit.  ...  He  who  is  faithful  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men, 
while  he  is  in  his  study,  is  prepared  to  be  faithful  while  he  is 
in  more  intimate  converse  with  them.  He  will  soon  learn  that 
piety  is  the  spring  of  his  mental  progress;  that  his  specula¬ 
tions  are  successful,  in  proportion  as  they  are  regulated  by 
holy  feeling,  and  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  either  to 
please  God,  or  fully  to  understand  His  character.  Let  our 
theological  science  cease  to  be  animated  by  a  religious  spirit, 
and  its  declension  is  sure.  Let  it  be  enlivened  by  a 
deeper  love  of  spiritual  truth,  and  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sarily  more  comprehensive,  more  thorough,  more  enlarged 
in  its  compass  and  its  aims. — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  November, 
1844. 
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THE  GREAT  HATRED— ANTI-SEMITISM 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.M. 

A  great  war  is  raging  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  is  light¬ 
ing  for  her  life  against  the  Axis  powers.  When  the  war 
began,  sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  isolation.  There  was  not  much  alarm  because  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  England  and  France  would  not  be  defeated.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  fall  of 
France,  sentiment  suddenly  changed.  It  was  realized  that 
the  United  States  was  far  from  safe,  even  with  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  ocean  between  it  and  Europe.  The  great 
defense  program  swung  into  action.  Individuals  who  for¬ 
merly  favored  isolation  changed  their  position  and  promoted 
the  cause  of  full  aid  to  Great  Britain.  Former  avowed 
pacifists  switched  to  become  believers  in  the  use  of  force  to 
put  down  Hitlerism.  In  the  recent  presidential  election  the 
candidates  of  both  major  political  parties  ran  on  a  platform 
of  full  aid  to  Great  Britain. 

Technically  the  United  States  is  neutral.  Actually  we  are 
committed  to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  and  morally  we  are 
already  at  war  with  the  Axis  powers. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  strange  international  sit¬ 
uation?  Should  the  United  States  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain?  What  attitude  should  the  Christian  take? 
These  are  serious  questions  and  it  is  important  that  the  right 
answers  be  found. 


NOT  AN  ORDINARY  WAR 

Most  people  are  agreed  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  war. 
This  war  is  different.  The  idea  that  in  the  United  States  we 
might  go  on  living  our  lives  as  we  pleased  even  though  Hitler 
wins,  has  long  since  been  given  up  by  our  thinkers  and  lead¬ 
ers.  It  is  the  recognition  that  this  war  is  different  that  has 
caused  so  many  to  fall  in  line  with  the  policy  of  full  aid  to 
Great  Britain,  even  if  it  means  war  for  this  country. 

How  is  this  war  different?  Let  us  hear  the  answer  from 
several  sources. 
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A  series  of  articles  has  recently  appeared  in  the  liberal 
magazine  The  Christian  Century  in  answer  to  the  question: 
‘'If  American  is  drawn  into  the  war,  can  you,  as  a  Christian, 
participate  in  it  or  support  it?”  The  writer  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  doctrinal  position  of  The  Christian  Century, 
but  he  believes  this  series  of  articles  is  significant.  Since  the 
last  world  war,  liberalism  and  pacifism  have  walked  hand 
in  hand.  Now  they  are  separating.  Out  of  the  ten  articles 
in  the  series  only  two  maintained  the  absolute  pacifist  posi¬ 
tion.  Several  of  the  writers  gave  a  sort  of  yes  and  no  an¬ 
swer,  but  the  majority  were  strongly  in  the  affirmative. 
Here  are  summaries  of  some  of  the  answers: 

John  C.  Bennett,  well-known  liberal  theologian,  answered 
yes  with  the  assumption  that  the  question  refers  to  a  war 
against  one  or  more  of  the  Axis  powers.  The  interesting 
thing  about  Dr.  Bennett’s  answer  is  his  confession  that  if 
the  question  had  been  put  to  him  a  year  ago,  he  would  have 
given  a  different  answer.  The  reason  for  his  change  of 
mind  is  stated  as  follows :  ‘‘The  fall  of  France  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  threat  of  a  German  victory  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  alternative  to  successful  resistance  to  Germany  is 
the  extension  of  the  darkest  political  tyranny  imaginable 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  prospect  that  if  Europe 
can  be  organized  by  Germany  the  whole  world  will  be 
threatened  by  the  Axis  powers.” 

The  answer  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  is  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  his  article :  ‘‘It  will  appear  from  the 
above  analysis  that  my  primary  difficulty  in  recent  months 
has  been,  not  the  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  war,  but  an 
uneasy  conscience  about  living  in  security  while  other  men 
are  dying  for  principles  in  which  I  very  much  believe.  The 
question  whether  or  not  we  should  declare  war  is  therefore 
not  primarily  one  of  morals  but  of  strategy,  in  the  sense  that 
I  believe  we  ought  to  do  whatever  has  to  be  done  to  prevent 
the  triumph  of  this  intolerable  tjn’anny.” 

Dr.  Francis  J.  McConnell  mentions  an  important  matter 
in  his  affirmative  answer  to  the  question :  ‘‘Altogether  apart 
from  the  moral  character  of  the  Axis  powers,  I  maintain  that 
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the  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  those  powers  is  one  of  the 
craziest  and  most  dreadful  aberrations  in  the  course  of 
human  history.  Nazism  as  taught  by  its  present  leaders  and 
as  accepted  by  millions  of  its  followers  appears  to  me  as 
social  insanity.  ...  If  an  individual  crazy  man  runs  amuck 
he  has  to  be  stopped,  by  force  if  necessary.” 

Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen  points  out  the  important  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Nazi  attitude  toward  Christian  missions 
and  quotes  the  more  or  less  official  publication  of  the  Nazi 
party,  Grosse  Volkerkunde,  as  saying,  “We  will  forbid  all 
religious  missions.”  Again,  the  Schwarze  Korps  is  quoted: 
“Missions  are  institutions  which  have  outlived  themselves 
and  must  be  replaced  by  something  else.” 

Wallace  R.  Deuel,  a  well-known  newspaper  correspondent 
who  has  lived  in  Germany  since  1934  and  recently  returned 
to  the  United  States,  has  written  a  series  of  articles  under 
the  general  title  of  Hitler^ s  Germany,  A  portion  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  article  in  the  series,  entitled  “What  Kind  of  a  World  will 
we  live  in  if  Hitler  Wins?”,  is  quoted  from  the  Detroit  News 
of  January  24,  1941:  “Jews  will  be  rounded  up,  usually 
with  the  Nazis*  standard  half-hour  or  forty-five  minutes* 
notice,  loaded  into  trains  and  shipped  off  to  concentration 
camps.  Later  the  survivors  will  all  be  sent  to  whatever 
‘reservation*  the  Nazis  finally  decide  to  set  up— all  6,000,000 
of  Europe*s  Jews. 

“All  others  whom  the  Nazis  dislike  or  distrust,  or  whose 
property  or  wives  or  daughters  they  want  for  themselves, 
will  also  be  liquidated  in  whatever  ways  seem  most  efficient 
and  most  entertaining  to  the  Nazis  in  charge  of  this  mission : 
Liberals,  recalcitrant  pastors,  labor  union  leaders,  bank  presi¬ 
dents,  the  personal  enemies  of  individual  Nazis,  and  scores  of 
other  categories  of  the  unreconstructed  or  the  happy. 

“The  swastika  will  gradually  replace  the  cross  in  Europe*s 
churches,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  as  it  has  been  doing 
in  Germany*s  own  churches  for  almost  eight  years.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  the  world  now  knows  it,  will  go  into  those  modem 
catacombs,  the  concentration  camps,  on  the  continent.** 

It  is  evident  that  this  war  is  different.  Issues  are  involved 
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which  never  appeared  in  any  previous  conflict.  The  Kaiser 
of  the  last  world  war  was  an  ansrel  compared  to  this  man, 
Hitler. 

ANTI-SEMITISM  THE  KEY  TO  HITLER’S  PROGRAM 

There  is  a  key  to  understanding  the  difference  between 
the  present  war  and  others.  That  key  is  anti-Semitism.  What 
some  have  considered  to  be  incidental  is  really  central  in  the 
Axis  philosophy  and  program.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  force 
philosophy  of  the  Axis  powers  is  opposed  by  Christianity. 
But  Christianity  was  given  to  the  world  by  Christ,  the  Jew! 
If  the  force  philosophy  is  to  prevail  Christianity  must  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  first  blotting  out  the  Jew  and  eventually 
doing  away  with  all  Judaeo-Christian  principles  of  ethics. 

Hitler  in  Mein  Kampf  explains  the  meaning  of  the  emblem 
of  his  movement,  the  swastika,  in  these  words:  *Tt  stands 
for  creative  work  which  is  and  always  will  be  anti-Semitic.” 
Anti-Semitism  is  not  a  temporary  political  tool,  as  some  have 
thought,  but  lies  at  the  very  core  of  the  Nazi-Fascist  move¬ 
ment. 

Hermann  Rauschning,  who  was  a  former  confidant  of  Hit¬ 
ler,  in  his  book  The  Voice  of  Destruction  quotes  Hitler  as 
saying:  “Conscience  is  a  Jewish  invention.  It  is  a  blem¬ 
ish  .  .  .”  Again,  from  the  same  source:  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  truth,  either  in  the  moral  or  in  the  scientific  sense.” 

“THE  GREAT  HATRED” 

Maurice  Samuel  is  the  author  of  a  book  The  Great  Hatred, 
in  which  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  anti-Semitism  is  in 
essence  anti-Christianity.  Pierre  Van  Paasen,  the  noted 
writer,  says  of  this  book:  “The  most  comprehensive,  force¬ 
ful  and  uncompromising  work  on  the  fundamental  thesis  of 
anti-Semitism.”  Thomas  Mann  says  of  it:  “No  better  anal¬ 
ysis  has  ever  been  given  of  anti-Semitism  as  a  phenomenon 
falling  outside  the  field  of  normal  prejudices  and  antipathies. 
With  all  this,  the  book  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  refutation 
of  anti-Semitism;  for,  in  exposing  the  latter  as  a  concealed 
form  of  enmity  to  Christianity  itself,  it  becomes  a  valuable 
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weapon  for  everyone  concerned  with  defending  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  Western,  Christian  morality.” 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  book  is  highly  recommended  by 
men  of  learning  and  letters,  because  later  it  will  be  shown 
how  its  conclusions  correspond  exactly  to  certain  prophetic 
Scriptures.  The  present  writer  believes  that  The  Ch'eai 
Hatred  is  the  clearest  and  most  significant  thing  in  print  on 
the  real  meaning  of  the  world  situation. 

Mr.  Samuel  points  out  that  anti-Semitism  is  unique  in 
character.  It  is  not  to  be  classed  with  ordinary  racial 
hatreds  or  intolerances.  It  has  a  distinctive  character  that 
is  described  as  “demonological.”  The  Jews  are  hated  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers  or  influence  in  the  world. 
Why  is  this  so?  Because  the  Jews  are  held  responsible  for 
the  Christian  system  of  religion  and  morality.  Mr.  Samuel 
states  the  matter  as  follows:  “We  must  identify  anti- 
Semitism  in  terms  commensurate  with  its  symptoms.  These 
terms  must  explain  its  unique  demonological  character  among 
group  hostilities,  its  mad  disparity  with  the  numbers  and 
influence  of  present-day  Jewry  as  sufficient  cause,  and  its 
universality  throughout  the  Western  world.  .  .  . 

“The  only  identification  which  answers  all  the  purposes 
set  forth  above  is  the  following:  ‘Anti-Semitism  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  concealed  hatred  of  Christ  and  Christianity, 
rising  to  a  new  and  catastrophic  level  in  the  Western  world* 
(p.  35  ff.). 

“For  anti-Semitism  is  not  anti-Christian  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  un-Christian.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  movement  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Christian  episode  in  human  history.  While 
other  forms  of  hatred  are  lapses  from  Christian  practice, 
anti-Semitism  is  the  conspiratorial,  implacable  campaign 
against  Christ  the  Jew**  (p.  39). 

“If  Italian  Fascists  could  seize  power  without  using  the 
anti-Semitic  device,  why  did  they  resort  to  it  later?  And 
since  the  anti-Semitic  game  is  so  obviously  not  worth  the 
candle  in  terms  of  bread-and-butter  reality,  why  have  we  this 
German  Jew-madness? 

“The  answer  is  that  anti-Semitism  is  not  a  device  or  a 
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strategy  but  an  ideal!  The  fury  of  anti-Semitism  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  inevitable  because  to  destroy  Christ  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  most  important  single  idealistic  objective  of  the 
force  philosophy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  objective.  Nazi-Fascists 
cannot  make  their  peace  with  Christianity  (and  therefore 
with  the  Christ-givers)  unless  they  relinquish  the  very  pre¬ 
requisite,  indeed  the  substance,  of  the  longing  for  an  amoral 
world”  (p.  141  ff.). 

The  fact  that  Hitler  is  afraid  of  the  Jews  is  clearly  set 
forth  by  the  author  in  the  following  paragraphs ;  “Let  there 
be  no  mistake.  The  Nazi-Fascists  are  afraid  of  the  Jews. 
They  do  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Jews,  those  weird, 
crafty,  implacable  Jews  who  planned  the  destruction  of  the 
old  aristocratic  order  and  are  determined  to  prevent  the  birth 
of  the  new  one. 

“And  we  shall  never  understand  the  maniacal,  world¬ 
wide  seizure  of  anti-Semitism  unless  we  transpose  the  terms. 
It  is  of  Christ  that  the  Nazi-Fascists  are  afraid;  it  is  his 
omnipotence  that  they  believe;  it  is  him  that  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  madly  to  obliterate.  But  the  names  of  Christ  and 
Christianity  are  too  overwhelming,  and  the  habit  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  them  is  too  deeply  ingrained  after  centuries  of 
teaching.  Therefore  they  must,  I  repeat,  make  their  assault 
on  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  birth  and  spread  of 
Christianity.  They  must  spit  on  the  Jews  as  “the  Christ- 
killers”  because  they  long  to  spit  on  the  Jews  as  the  Christ- 
givers”  (p.  127  ff.). 

Mr.  Samuel  reaches  the  same  conclusion  that  others  have 
stated,  regarding  the  kind  of  world  we  would  live  in  if  Hitler 
wins:  “A  world  in  which  anti-Semitism  has  triumphed  will 
be  a  hell  for  the  surviving  Jews;  it  will  also  be  a  hell  for 
every  human  being  in  whom  a  spark  of  moral  principle  has 
survived”  (p.  189). ‘ 


‘The  quotations  from  The  Great  Hatred  are  used  here  with  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  the  publishers,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  ANTI-SEMITISM 

The  twelfth  chapter  of  Revelation  gives  a  symbolic  pic¬ 
ture  of  anti-Semitism  and  unfolds  its  real  character.  The 
apostle  John  sees  a  great  wonder  in  heaven,  a  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun  and  the  moon  under  her  feet.  She  is  about  to 
be  delivered  of  a  child  and  Satan  stands  by  to  devour  the 
child.  The  child  is  born  “who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a 
rod  of  iron/’  but  is  caught  up  to  God  and  the  woman  finds 
refuge  in  the  wilderness.  Expositors  are  agreed  that  the 
woman  is  Israel  and  the  man  child  is  Christ.  Just  before  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  established  on  the  earth,  Satan  is  cast 
out  of  heaven,  and  the  inspired  record  declares :  “And  when 
the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  unto  the  earth,  he  perse¬ 
cuted  the  woman  which  brought  forth  the  man  child”  (vs. 
13).  It  would  not  do  violence  to  the  meaning  of  this  verse 
to  read  it  like  this:  “.  .  .  he  persecuted  the  woman  because 
she  brought  forth  the  man  child.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  conclusion  of  Maurice 
Samuel  that  anti-Semitism  is  in  reality  anti-Christianity,  is 
in  exact  accord  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  verse  of  Revelation,  chapter  twelve,  further  develops 
the  same  truth:  “And  the  dragon  was  wroth  with  the 
woman,  and  went  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her 
seed,  which  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  have  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Gentiles  who  believe  in  Christ  are  counted  as  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham.  The  remnant  referred  to  in  this  verse  is 
evidently  composed  of  both  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Here  anti-Semitism  is  seen  fully  developed  an  anti-Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Anti-Semitism  has  unique  significance.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  the  present  world  situation.  It  is  “The 
Great  Hatred”  in  even  a  more  emphatic  sense  than  indi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Samuel.  It  is  the  great  hatred  of  Satan  against 
Christ  and  God. 
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THREE  CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  three  brief  conclusions  that  seem  to  follow 
logically  from  what  has  been  said  up  to  this  point.  They 
might  be  classed  as  political,  prophetic,  and  spiritual. 

First,  the  political  conclusion  is  that  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Axis  powers,  the  United  States 
has  no  other  alternative  but  must  give  full  support  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  war.  War  is  a  great  tragedy  but  not 
as  great  a  tragedy  as  would  be  the  loss  of  liberty — especially 
the  liberty  to  serve  and  worship  God.  The  United  States  is 
already  in  the  war  morally.  The  conclusion  of  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  is  logical — ^that  it  is  only  a  question  of  strategy 
whether  war  should  be  actually  declared  or  not. 

Second,  the  prophetic  conclusion  must  be  stated  in  the 
most  general  terms  but  is  none  the  less  important.  The  book 
of  Revelation  pictures  the  world  in  the  end  of  the  age,  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  ruler  who  is  both  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Christian. 
The  Bible  warns  against  setting  dates  for  the  return  of 
Christ,  but  it  also  warns  against  indifference  to  “the  signs  of 
the  times.”  It  seems  that  we  are  living  in  days  close  to  the 
end  of  the  age;  just  how  close  no  one  can  say.  The  very 
least,  however,  that  can  be  said  about  the  present  war  from 
a  prophetic  standpoint  is  that  it  is  a  preparation  for  the 
end-time  conditions. 

Third,  the  spiritual  conclusion  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  It  is  this:  If  anti-Semitism  is  demonological  (men  who 
formerly  did  not  believe  in  Satan  or  demons  are  now  admit¬ 
ting  that  modern  anti-Semitism  can  be  explained  only  in 
terms  of  supernatural  Satanic  hatred),  if  anti-Semitism  is 
in  reality  anti-Christianity,  then  it  follows  logically  that 
Christ  is  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Jewish  Messiah, 
the  world’s  Savior!  Satan’s  kingdom  is  not  divided.  Satan’s 
warfare  is  not  directed  at  a  false  Christ  or  his  own  anti- 
Christ.  Anti-Semitism  resolved  to  anti-Christianity  proves 
that  Christ  is  no  usurper  but  the  world’s  Savior,  who  is  des¬ 
tined  “to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.” 

This  means  that  all  men  are  faced  with  that  supreme  per- 
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sonal  question  that  Pilate  faced  so  long  ago:  ''What  shall  I 
do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?”  This  question 
is  as  old  as  Christianity  but  it  is  forced  upon  all  today  with 
new  emphasis  and  insistence  by  the  present  world  situa¬ 
tion.  How  have  you  answered  it? 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


Editorial  Note:  Copies  of  this  tract  may  be  obtained  from  The 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Second  and  Grand  River,  Detroit,  at  a 
nominal  cost.  We  recommend  the  valuable  tracts  of  this  author,  all  of 
which  are  obtainable  at  the  same  address. 


It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  interest 
taken  in  the  Jews  and  their  history  knows  no  abatement. 
Their  mission  has  been  of  such  a  unique  kind  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  sui  generis  factor  and  force  in  the  development  of  his¬ 
tory,  offering  an  attractive  problem,  not  only  to  the  theologian 
and  Bible  student,  but  to  the  historian  in  general.  If  the 
teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  correct,  that  a  people 
is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  historic  nation  in  so  far  as  they 
have  contributed  permanent  elements  to  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  world,  then  the  Jews  can  claim  a  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  favored  few.  Beyond  doubt  or  debate, 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  thought 
and  activity  of  both  individuals  and  nations  is  the  religious. 
It  is  superior  in  influence  to  the  ties  of  language,  nationality, 
and  even  of  kinship  and  blood.  The  mighty  ideas  and  ideals 
which  have  contributed  most  to  the  development  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  to  the  present  day  yet  continue  in  the  world 
of  faith  and  morals,  in  all  the  ramifications  of  individual  and 
social  life,  to  rule  the  hearts  and  minds  of  countless  millions, 
are  substantially  rooted  in  Jewish  soil,  and  have  assumed 
their  historic  and  present  proportions  in  the  Newer  Covenant. 
. . . — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July-September,  1894. 
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IS  FAITH  ENOUGH  TO  SAVE? 

By  William  Walden  Howard,  Th.M. 


Of  hovf  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man. 

Heaven’s  easy,  artless,  unencumber’d  plan! 

No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile. 

No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile; 

From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free. 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see. 

Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 

Inscrib’d  above  the  portal,  from  afar 
Conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star. 

Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give. 

Stand  the  soul-quickening  words — “believe  and  live.” 

Cow  per. 


THE  SCRIPTURAL  PROMINENCE  OF  FAITH 

A  vital  necessity  prompts  the  defence  of  the  proposition 
which  forms  this  question,  Is  faith  enough  to  save?  Every¬ 
where  today  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  is  being  submerged 
in  a  confusion  of  the  Scriptural  injunction,  ‘‘Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved/’  The  great 
standard  of  the  Reformation,  “Justification  by  faith,”  is  once 
more  being  lost  sight  of  in  our  reversion  to  the  Middle  Ages 
of  ignorance  and  loose  thinking. 

We  cite  but  one  of  hundreds  of  examples  that  could  be 
paraded  across  these  pages  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  a 
fresh  declaration  of  the  unique  simplicity  of  the  Way  of 
Life  is  imperative.  In  a  catechism  issued  by  one  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  there  appears  this  declaration: 
“Question  2.  How  does  one  become  a  Christian?  Answer. 
There  are  five  steps  that  anyone  takes  to  become  a  Christian. 
These  are  Hearing,  Faith,  Repentance,  Confession,  Baptism.’” 
This  is  but  indicative  of  the  ignorance  that  exists  among 
many  Protestants  today  who  have  nominally  broken  away 
from  the  legalism  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  who  confuse 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  message  behind  all  manner  of 
human  meritorious  works.  Against  every  such  voice  we  cry. 


*L.  O.  Bricker,  The  Christian  life,  Atlanta,  p.  1. 
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“There  is  but  one  divine  condition  for  salvation;  it  is  by 
faith  and  faith  alone.” 

This  proposition  becomes  apparent  from  two  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament:  the  prominence  of 
faith  in  the  text  as  a  whole,  and  its  exclusive  use  in  the 
Johannine  Gospel. 

I.  In  the  New  Testament  in  General. 

In  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  instances  the 
sinner  is  enjoined  to  faith  alone  in  order  to  be  saved.  These 
passages  introduce  no  other  condition  that  could  be  confused 
with  the  simple  act  of  believing.*  The  passages  which  seem 
to  relate  salvation  to  some  other  condition,  or  which  seem  to 
add  some  condition  to  faith  are  in  the  minority.*  And  so 
from  this  comparison  of  the  bulk  in  which  these  conditions 
appear  in  the  Scripture,  we  are  led  to  the  assumption  that 
believing  is  the  one  all-sufficient  condition,  and  that  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  texts  which  seem  to  confuse  the  simplicity  of 
belief  need  to  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  vast  majority 
which  point  to  faith  alone.  This  is  the  hypothesis  which  it 
will  be  our  effort  to  substantiate. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  might  draw  the  following 
analogy.  If  someone  were  to  ask  us  the  way  to  a  certain 
place,  we  might  answer  in  various  ways.  We  might  say, 
“Take  this  road  here.**  Or  we  might  say,  “Get  in  your  car 
and  take  this  road  here.**  Or  we  might  even  say,  “Get  in 
your  car,  take  this  road  here,  and  follow  it  for  two  miles.** 
There  is  one  injunction  that  forms  a  “common  denominator.** 
In  much  the  same  way  the  Scriptures  say,  “Believe,**  “Believe 
and  be  baptized,**  “Repent  and  believe.**  The  common  de¬ 
nominator  is  belief,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  passages  it 
stands  alone  as  the  sufficient  way  of  life. 

II.  In  the  Johannine  Gospel  in  Particular, 

The  second  fact  that  leads  us  to  the  same  assumption  as 
above  is  the  exclusive  insistence  upon  faith  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Next  to  Romans,  perhaps,  John*s  Gospel  is  the  most 

*See  L.  S.  Chafer,  Grace,  Chicago,  1933,  p.  16. 

'See  the  compendium  to  be  introduced  at  the  dote. 
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important  single  book  regarding  the  human  condition  of 
salvation. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  differs  radically  from  the  Synoptics. 
It  is  no  mere  historic  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  order  to 
assure  certainty  of  the  record,  as  is  the  case  in  the  gospel 
recorded  by  Luke.  But  it  is  a  gospel  which  was  written  in 
order  that  men  might  have  eternal  life.  Such  is  the  express 
purpose  of  the  author  in  choosing  his  material  and  emphasis; 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  chosen  and  discarded  material  from 
the  abundant  testimony  concerning  the  life  of  his  Lord  with 
keen  discrimination.  And  always  his  one  motive  has  been  so 
to  present  the  person  of  Christ  as  to  lead  men  into  life  ever¬ 
lasting. 

We  may  call  John’s  Gospel  the  New  Testament  offer  of 
life ;  indeed,  it  has  no  other  excuse  for  its  existence,  for  John 
himself  wrote,  “These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name”  (Jn.  20:31).  Now,  if  the 
Gospel  is  a  bona  fide  offer,  we  should  expect  two  things. 
First  of  all,  we  should  expect  that  it  would  present  in  clarity 
and  simplicity  the  condition  or  conditions  that  God  demands 
of  the  sinner  in  order  to  be  saved.  Second,  we  should  assume 
that  these  conditions  were  sufficient  upon  which  one  could 
enter  into  life.  This  second  assumption  finds  a  ready  response 
in  our  own  experience,  for  we  can  point  to  men  and  women 
who  have  been  born  again  through  reading  the  Gospel  of 
John  alone.  It  must,  therefore,  contain  all  the  conditions 
that  one  need  follow. 

The  first  expectation  is  affirmed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
book.  We  find  in  it  constant  and  repeated  emphasis  on  the 
condition  of  salvation.  And  the  extraordinary  finding  is 
this:  that  only  one  way  is  presented  in  the  book,  but  that 
one  way  is  so  prominent  that  the  record  fairly  breathes  the 
words  faith  and  believe.  The  book  may  be  characterized  as 
the  gospel  of  believing.  The  word,  in  one  form  or  another, 
occurs  approximately  one  hundred  times  in  the  scope  of  its 
pages.  It  is  the  warp  on  which  every  incident,  every  revela¬ 
tion,  every  doctrine  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  com- 
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pleted  record.  Remove  the  word  believe  from  John’s  Gospel 
and  you  are  left  with  a  meaningless  succession  of  details;  you 
are  deprived  of  the  very  skeleton  of  the  book. 

Whereas  in  the  Synoptics  the  word  believe  only  occurs 
some  thirty  times,  it  is  in  John  on  every  page.  It  is  at  the 
heart  of  every  discourse ;  it  is  the  issue  of  every  presentation 
of  Christ’s  Person  and  work.  Just  those  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  Master  which  caused  belief  in  the  hearts  of  men  or 
called  forth  a  discourse  concerning  this  one  vital  topic,  go 
into  the  book. 

The  first  miracle,  at  Cana,  had  the  result  that  “his  dis¬ 
ciples  believed  on  him”  (Jn.  2:11).  At  the  first  passover 
“many  believed  in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles 
which  he  did”  (2:23).  At  the  well  of  Sychar,  Jesus  revealed 
Himself  to  an  outcast  woman,  “and  many  of  the  Samaritans 
of  that  city  believed  on  him”  (4:39).  Jesus  said  to  the  noble¬ 
man  whose  son  was  sick  at  Capernaum,  “Go  thy  way;  thy 
son  liveth.  And  the  man  believed”  (4:50).  The  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  led  Peter  to  say,  “We  believe  and  are  sure 
that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God”  (6:69). 
He  offered  Himself  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and  “many  be¬ 
lieved  on  him”  (8:30).  The  man  born  blind  received  his 
sight  and  immediately  as  Jesus  revealed  Himself  he  replied, 
“Lord,  I  believe”  (9:38).  Beyond  Jordan  the  crowds  followed 
Him,  and  “many  believed  on  him  there”  (10:42). 

Most  significant  is  the  incident  of  the  death  of  Lazarus. 
When  Jesus  heard  of  his  sickness  at  Bethany  He  deliberately 
tarried  two  days  in  coming,  and  awaited  his  death  “to  the 
intent  ye  may  believe”  (11:15).  Before  He  had  wrought  the 
miraculous  raising,  Martha  confessed,  “Yea,  Lord:  I  believe 
that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come 
into  the  world”  (11:27).  And  because  of  the  widespread 
report  of  the  miracle  “many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to 
Mary,  and  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus  did,  believed  on 
him”  (11:45).  So  widespread  was  their  faith  in  Him  that 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  counseled  together  and  in 
alarm  predicted,  “If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe 
on  him”  (11:48). 
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Similarly,  the  discourses  of  Christ  are  chosen  deliberately 
to  manifest  His  demand  for  personal  faith.  To  Nicodemus, 
the  honest  inquirer,  He  pointed  out  the  Way  of  Life:  “Who¬ 
soever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast¬ 
ing  life”  (3:16).  After  the  pool  of  Bethesda  experience  He 
addressed  the  multitude  in  similar  words:  “He  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed 
from  death  unto  life”  (5:24). 

Following  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  He  set  forth 
the  true  obedience  which  God  demands  of  men :  “This  is  the 
work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent” 
(6:29).  And  again,  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that 
believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life”  (6:47).  To  Martha  He 
disclosed  this  wonderful  truth:  “I  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die”  (11:25,  26).  To  others  He  said,  “While  ye  have 
light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
light”  (12:36). 

It  is  not  with  any  surprise  that  we  read,  appended  to  this 
narrative,  “These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe”  (20:31). 
But  one  other  thing  awaits  our  discovery.  And  that  is  that 
John  adds  no  other  condition  to  believing.  He  never  so  much 
as  hints  at  repentance  as  an  essential;  he  makes  no  mention 
of  confession;  he  nowhere  requires  water  baptism,  even  in 
the  third  chapter  which  is  so  often  misunderstood. 

With  John  it  is  faith  and  faith  alone.  Now,  has  he 
omitted  any  essential?  If  he  has,  his  book,  purporting  to  be 
a  sufficient  guide  to  life,  is  a  fraud.  But  if  his  book  is  what 
he  claims  it  to  be  the  one  word,  believe,  comprehends  all  that 
God  requires  of  the  sinner. 

John’s  Gospel  has  given  us  our  cue.  Upon  the  hypothesis 
that  it  suggests  we  go  to  other  considerations  for  evidence. 

THE  NATURE  OP  SALVATION 

Faith  is  the  mere  human  response  to  God’s  salvation,  and 
consequently  our  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  adequacy  of 
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faith  is  dependent  largely  on  our  appreciation  of  what  God 
has  wrought  for  the  sinner.  When  our  minds  are  seized  with 
the  transcendent  Biblical  doctrine  of  a  salvation  wrought  and 
perfected  wholly  by  God’s  grace,  the  many  man-made  schemes 
of  “cooperating  with  divine  grace”  or  adding  something  of 
merit  appear  in  an  insignificant  and  even  ludicrous  light. 

I.  A  Provision  of  God. 

Salvation  is  distinctly  and  entirely  an  undertaking  of 
God  (Jonah  2:9;  Psalm  3:8).  It  is  not  an  afterthought,  nor 
a  provision  required  only  to  make  good  a  disaster  that  came 
unwittingly  into  God’s  universe.  In  the  eternal  counsels  of 
God  the  lost  estate  of  man  was  an  ever-present  reality,  and 
provision  was  made  through  the  incident  of  sin  to  exalt  men 
to  a  perfected  state  equal  with  the  Son  Himself  in  glory.  Paul 
in  his  opening  salutation  to  the  Ephesian  Christians  reaches 
back  into  the  past  ages  of  eternity  to  disclose  God  as  sov¬ 
ereign  over  all,  who  “worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will”  (Eph.  1:11),  to  whom  sin  was  no  unforeseen, 
upsetting  catastrophe,  but  who  foresaw  its  incidence  and 
made  eternal  provision  for  it. 

Salvation  is  the  undertaking  of  a  love  that  is  eternal. 
But  the  intrusion  of  sin  into  God’s  universe  renders  His  love 
powerless  to  the  sinner  because  of  the  perfection  of  God’s 
justice.  He  is  not  alone  the  infinite,  loving  Father;  He  is  as 
well  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe.  Sin,  then,  produces 
within  the  character  of  God  an  antinomy  of  attributes — an 
estrangement  of  two  divine  characteristics  toward  the  sinner. 
God  loves  the  sinner,  yet  is  bound  in  justice  to  inflict  upon 
him  the  punishment  that  His  own  holiness  cannot  but  require. 
Because  of  this  fact,  salvation’s  primary  problem  is  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  God’s  love  toward  the  sinner  and  His  justice  in 
dealing  with  sin. 

As  Henry  C.  Mabie  points  out,  the  essential  principle  of 
the  salvation  God  has  provided  is  that  “God  in  one  aspect  of 
His  being  demands  expiation  for  sin,  and  in  another  aspect 
He  Himself  provides  the  expiation.”*  The  cross  of  Christ  is 


‘Henry  C.  Mabie,  The  Divine  Reason  of  the  Cross,  New  York,  1911,  p.  127. 
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in  point  of  history  the  declaration  of  a  complete  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  God’s  character,  where  “mercy  and  truth  are  met 
tofirether;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other” 
(Psa.  85:10).  In  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  God’s 
justice  is  satisfied  and  His  love  set  free  to  lavish  all  its 
affection  upon  the  sinner. 

In  perfect  justice,  then,  God  is  able  to  offer  salvation  as  a 
free  gift  to  whomsoever  He  will.  The  Scriptures  repeatedly 
describe  His  salvation  in  that  manner.  Paul  declares  to  the 
Ephesian  church,  “By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God”  (Eph.  2:8). 
And  to  the  Romans  he  said,  “The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”  (Rom.  6:23). 

II.  Wrought  by  the  Son. 

“The  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
hath  abounded  unto  many”  (Rom.  5:15).  “Even  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto 
justification”  (Rom.  5:18). 

It  is  in  one  historical  act  of  one  man  that  God’s  love 
and  justice  are  harmonized,  and  that,  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
In  that  one  act  Christ  satisfied  every  divine  demand  upon 
the  sinner  and  wrought  the  groundwork  whereby  man  may 
be  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  holy  God.  This  one  act  ac¬ 
complished  three  distinct  things:  a  redemption  sinward,  a 
reconciliation  manward,  and  a  propitiation  Godward. 

1.  Redemption.  This  is  the  phase  of  Christ’s  death  that 
relates  to  the  penalty  that  sin  inflicts  upon  the  sinner.  Man 
is  viewed  as  sold  under  sin  (Rom.  7:14),  and  held  bound  in 
the  guardhouse  of  Satan;  but  redemption  meets  the  price  of 
his  purchase.  1  Timothy  2 :6  declares  that  Jesus  Christ  paid 
the  ransom  price  for  all  men;  His  own  shed  blood  answers 
for  the  redemption  money.  Consequently,  Paul  can  glory  in 
the  fact  that  the  record  of  indebtedness  that  was  written  to 
our  account  was  paid  in  full  and  openly  placarded  before  the 
world  on  the  rude  cross  of  Calvary  (Col.  2:14). 

2.  Reconciliation.  God  is  never  pictured  as  reconciled 
to  man.  The  object  of  any  reconciliation  must  in  the  nature 
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of  the  case  lie  in  the  one  who  caused  the  estrangement,  the 
one  in  whom  the  fault  is  lodged.  Man  is  the  guilty  party,  for 
he  has  deliberately,  wilfully  rejected  the  lordship  of  his 
Creator.  But  “when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son”  (Rom.  6:10).  This,  then, 
is  the  manward  aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ.  He  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  sinner  the  removal  of  man’s  offence.  The 
case  is  cleared  and  there  is  warrant  for  the  plea,  “Be  ye 
reconciled  to  God”  (2  Cor.  5:20).  The  uniform  statement  of 
Scripture  is  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself  (2  Cor.  6:19;  Eph.  2:16;  Col.  1:20).  The  world  is 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  work  of  Christ;  there  remains  only 
the  need  for  individual  appropriation  of  the  Saviour’s  work 
by  each  man. 

3.  Propitiation.  Perhaps  the  supreme  aspect  of  Christ’s 
death  is  the  one  which  this  term  embraces.  It  negates  the 
problem  of  the  antinomy  in  God’s  nature  resulting  from  the 
intrusion  of  sin  in  His  moral  universe,  closing  the  breach 
and  rendering  Him  free  to  act  in  grace  toward  the  sinner. 

The  Old  Testament  mercy  seat  was  the  figurative  place 
of  God’s  meeting  with  His  chosen  people.  In  Hebrews  9:6 
the  word  translated  elsewhere  propitiation  is  employed  to 
designate  the  mercy  seat  of  the  Tabernacle.  That  usage  of 
the  word  reveals  the  significance  of  the  term.  It  refers  to 
God’s  provision  of  a  meeting  place  with  men.  There  is  in 
the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  a  sweet-savour  aspect  which 
relates  to  God  and  suggests  His  complete  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  that  sin  had  inflicted  upon  Him.  Since  the  payment 
was  made  to  God,  He  is  the  one  propitiated. 

Before  the  cross  the  publican  prayed,  and  legitimately  so, 
“God  be  propitiated  to  me  a  sinner”  (Luke  18:13);  but  that 
is  not  a  legitimate  prayer  since  Calvary,  for  on  the  cross 
Christ  rendered  God  propitious,  and  man  henceforth  is  free 
to  claim  salvation,  not  on  the  basis  of  God’s  leniency  or  big¬ 
heartedness,  but  His  faithfulness  to  the  propitiatory  sacri¬ 
fice  (1  Jn.  1:9). 

Summary.  Concerning  these  three  hastily-sketched  as¬ 
pects  of  Christ’s  saving  work  it  is  imperative  to  note  that 
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each  has  a  universal  application  to  all  men,  whether  of  the 
elect  or  non-elect.  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  ransom  for 
all  men  (1  Tim.  2:6) ;  He  reconciled  the  entire  world  of  lost 
men  (2  Cor.  5:19) ;  and  **He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins; 
and  not  for  our’s  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world”  (1  Jn.  2:2). 

Together,  these  three  accomplishments  form  a  finished 
work  of  salvation,  satisfying  God  completely  in  respect  to 
man.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives  meaning  to  Jesus’  dying 
words,  ‘Tt  is  finished,”  and  it  is  the  explanation  of  that  which 
He  finished,  voiced  in  the  prayer  recorded  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  John,  which  anticipates  the  fulfilment  of  Calvary: 

have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.” 

It  is  this  appreciation  of  the  gospel  as  comprehending  a 
finished  work  wrought  by  Christ,  that  in  turn  gives  meaning 
to  the  concept  of  faith.  To  a  finished  work  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  added.  Naught  else  remains  for  the  sinner  than 
to  appropriate  what  Christ  has  already  done  in  his  stead. 

III.  Applied  by  the  Spirit. 

Man’s  utter  inability  to  accept  or  even  understand  the 
Gospel  is  a  manifest  doctrine  of  Scripture.  This  inability  is 
due  both  to  his  own  depravity  and  to  Satanic  opposition  to 
the  Gospel.  1  Corinthians  2 :14  categorically  places  the  Gospel 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  natural  man.  Ephesians 
2:1-3  describes  the  unsaved  man  as  spiritually  dead  and  im¬ 
possible  of  reformation.  It  also  reveals  his  subjection  to 
Satan,  to  whom  he  pays  implicit  homage.  2  Corinthians  4:3 
and  4  explain  the  operation  whereby  “the  god  of  this  world” 
deliberately  blinds  the  minds  of  men  outside  of  Christ  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel  light. 

Such  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  requires  that 
God  shall  take  the  initiative  in  combating  both  his  own 
depravity  and  Satan’s  domination  in  revealing  the  Gospel  to 
him.  This  initiative  God  has  taken,  and  for  this  purpose  He 
has  sent  His  own  Spirit  into  the  world.  The  Holy  Spirit  takes 
the  elements  of  this  same  Gospel  and  enlightens  the  minds 
of  men,  in  harmony  with  God’s  own  elective  purpose,  en- 
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abling  them  to  exercise  saving  faith  in  Christ.  This  ministry 
Christ  declared  the  Spirit  would  fulfil  (Jn.  16:7-11);  and 
Paul  further  elaborates  upon  it  in  1  Corinthians  2:10. 

Upon  these  truths  John  Calvin  has  constructed  the  obvious 
truth  that  faith  itself  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  divinely 
imparted  in  order  that  men  may  respond  to  a  Gospel  that 
without  His  enlightening  work  must  forever  remain  incom¬ 
prehensible  (1  Cor.  1:18).  That  faith  is  inwrought  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  seems  to  be  the  import  of  1  Corinthians  12:9. 
John  Calvin  says,  “Such  is  our  propensity  to  error,  that  our 
mind  can  never  adhere  to  divine  truth;  such  is  our  dullness, 
that  we  can  never  discern  the  light.  Therefore,  nothing  is 
effected  by  the  Word,  without  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”* 

The  distinctive  word  of  Christianity  is  grace.  It  denotes 
a  new  era  in  religion;  it  presupposes  the  cross  with  all  its 
saving  benefits,  for  without  Calvary  there  could  exist  no 
such  word. 

The  world’s  religions  know  much  of  divine  pity,  or  sup¬ 
plicating  and  appeasing  wrathful  deities,  of  beseeching  com¬ 
passionate  and  fatherly  deities;  even  on  the  fringes  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  there  are  many  who  make  much  of  the  love  and  mercy 
of  a  God  whom  they  regard  as  too  generous  to  punish  the 
sinner.  But  none  of  this  is  grace,  for  grace  undertakes  to 
save  the  sinner  by  dealing  with  sin  justly  and  fully. 

Grace  is,  to  man,  undeserved  favor;  but  it  is  much  more 
than  that  to  God.  It  is  the  outflow  of  His  benefits  to  man 
released  by  the  finished  work  of  Calvary.  This  is  nowhere  so 
plainly  declared  as  in  Ephesians,  the  second  chapter.  In  that 
passage  three  related,  yet  not  synonymous,  words  appear  in 
precise  bearing  upon  one  another.  Back  of  the  whole  plan 
of  redemption  lies  the  infinite,  unchangeable  love  of  God. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  love  is  not  free  to  pour  itself  out 
upon  the  sinner  in  view  of  the  breach  that  sin  has  made.  To 
bridge  this  gulf  mercy,  in  turn,  provides  a  Saviour,  and 
from  the  conjunction  of  love  and  justice  at  Calvary’s  brow 
flows  a  stream  of  grace,  hitherto  unknown.  Grace  is  love 

^Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Edinburgh,  1845,  Bk.  Ill,  p.  463. 
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actingr  freely,  yet  righteously  toward  the  undeserving  sinner. 

Grace  is  salvation.  It  defines  the  entire  character  of 
God's  plan  as  we  have  traced  it.  It  embraces  God's  eternal, 
loving  purpose,  Christ's  finished  work  at  Calvary,  and  the 
Spirit's  sovereign  work  of  imparting  salvation.  And  grace 
can  tolerate  only  one  condition  upon  man's  part — ^faith.  This 
fact  is  set  forth  as  clearly  as  logic  can  make  it  in  the  re¬ 
markable  dialectic  of  Romans  4:16,  “Therefore  it  is  of  faith, 
that  it  might  be  by  grace.''  If  faith  be  mingled  with  any 
other  requirement,  salvation  at  once  ceases  to  be  by  grace; 
for  grace  implies  a  completeness  of  the  salvation  which  God 
provides  for  the  helpless  sinner. 

Dr.  Machen  has  a  valuable  comment  regarding  faith  as 
the  complement  of  a  finished  salvation:  “The  faith  of  man, 
rightly  conceived,  can  never  stand  in  opposition  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  salvation  depends  upon  God;  it  can 
never  mean  that  man  does  part,  while  God  merely  does  the 
rest;  for  the  simple  reason  that  faith  consists  not  in  doing 
something.  To  say  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  we  are  justified  not  in  slightest 
measure  by  ourselves,  but  simply  and  solely  by  the  One  in 
whom  our  faith  is  reposed.  ...  To  say,  therefore,  that  our 
faith  saves  us  means  that  we  do  not  save  ourselves  even  in 
the  slightest  measure,  but  that  God  saves  us.  Very  different 
would  be  the  case  if  our  salvation  were  said  to  be  through 
love;  for  then  salvation  would  depend  upon  a  high  quality 
of  our  own.  And  that  is  what  the  New  Testament,  above  all 
else,  is  concerned  to  deny.  The  very  centre  and  core  of  the 
whole  Bible  is  the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God — ^the  grace 
of  God  which  depends  not  one  whit  upon  anything  that  is  in 
man,  but  is  absolutely  undeserved,  resistless  and  sovereign. 
The  theologians  of  the  Church  can  be  placed  in  an  ascending 
scale  according  as  they  have  grasped  with  less  or  greater 
clearness  that  one  great  central  doctrine,  that  doctrine  that 
gives  consistency  to  all  the  rest;  and  Christian  experience 
also  depends  for  its  depth  and  for  its  power  upon  the  way 
in  which  that  blessed  doctrine  is  cherished  in  the  depths  of 
the  heart.  The  center  of  the  Bible,  and  the  center  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  is  found  in  the  grace  of  God;  and  the  necessary 
corollary  of  the  grace  of  God  is  salvation  through  grace 
alone.”* 

In  this  same  regard  a  valuable  comment  by  T.  V.  Tymons 
summarizes  what  we  have  tried  to  show  of  the  exclusive 
nature  of  faith  because  of  its  correlation  with  a  salvation  of 
grace:  ”It  is  a  popular  fancy  that  faith  is  an  arbitrary  con¬ 
dition  of  salvation  imposed  by  God,  but  which  might  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  or  exchanged  for  something  else.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  faith.  Not  because  God  would  impose  a 
needless  condition  of  salvation,  but  because  He  desires  to 
make  no  condition,  to  withhold  no  good  thing;  because  to 
Him  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  or  to  retain. 
He  freely  offers  all  that  man  can  need.”’ 

Compendium  of  Texts  which  seem  to  introduce  Further 
Conditions  than  Faith 

Repentance:  Matt.  3:2,  6,  8,  11;  4:17;  9:13;  Mark  1:15; 
6:12;  Luke  24:47;  Acts  2:38;  3:19;  20:21;  no  mention  in 
John,  Rom.,  Gal.,  or  Eph. 

Baptism :  Matt.  28 :19 ;  Mark  16 :16 ;  Acts  2 :38 ;  Gal.  3 :27. 

Confession:  Matt.  10:32;  Rom.  10:9,  10;  2  Cor.  7:10; 
1  John  1:9. 

Prayer:  Luke  18:13,  14;  Rom.  10:13. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  October-December  Number y  19^1) 
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The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Prof.  Martin  Dibelius. 

Scribner’s,  New  York.  148  pp.  $1.50. 

Prof.  Martin  Dibelius,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
delivered  the  John  C.  Shaffer  Lectures  at  the  Divinity  School 
of  Yale  University  in  1937.  The  substance  of  these  lectures 
appears  in  this  volume.  The  author  is  internationally  known 
as  a  writer  on  New  Testament  interpretation.  The  scope  of 
the  book  is  suggested  by  the  contents:  Christianity  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  The  Character  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  The  Old  Tradition  About  the  Preaching  of  Jesus; 
The  Sayings  of  Jesus;  The  Jewish  Law  and  the  Law  of  the 
Kingdom;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  Christ’s  Mission; 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  World  of  Today. 

The  author’s  treatment  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
unique.  Though  he  rates  it  as  the  purest  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  he  accepts  it  as  the  will  of  God  for  Christians  in 
abstract  form  and  believes  that  its  application  must  be  with 
variations  according  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
world.  It  seems  to  be  the  author’s  estimation  that  human 
society  should  be  made  subject  to  Christian  rules.  He  places 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  foremost  above  all  other  in¬ 
structions  given  on  Christian  conduct.  Prof.  Dibelius’  own 
statement  will  disclose  his  position:  “(1)  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  composed  of  single  sayings  which  Jesus  spoke  at 
various  occasions  to  different  people.  (2)  These  sayings  were 
connected  with  each  other  to  form  a  continuous  discourse 
partly  by  Matthew,  partly  by  the  author  of  his  source.  In 
the  source  as  well  as  in  Matthew  they  provided  a  standard 
for  Christian  conduct  within  the  Christian  communities. 
Their  use  in  this  capacity  represents  a  great  change  of  func¬ 
tion.  Originally,  when  they  were  still  isolated  sayings,  they 
served  as  a  kind  of  prophetic  sign,  they  proclaimed  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven,  demanding  a  radically  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  man.  Combined  to  form  a  more  or  less  complete 
system,  the  sayings  in  Matthew  no  longer  proclaim  a  heavenly 
Kingdom;  they  describe  a  Christian  life  on  earth.  (3)  The 
consequence  was  the  alteration  of  certain  sayings.  The  words 
of  Jesus  proclaiming  the  law  of  the  coming  Kingdom  were 
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not  fully  applicable  to  the  earthly  conditions  of  the  com¬ 
munities  and  therefore  needed  to  be  adapted  to  become 
usable.  (4)  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the  only  pro¬ 
gram  of  Christian  conduct  in  the  New  Testament.  The  New 
Testament  contains  many  other  sayings  of  the  same  kind, 
especially  the  instructions  for  the  disciples,  the  well-known 
similes  and  parables  and  the  admonitions  found  in  the  Epis¬ 
tles.  But  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  overshadows  all  of  these 
and  thus  has  special  symbolic  value  as  the  great  proclamation 
of  the  new  righteousness.” 

The  author  believes  that  society  or  the  world  will  become 
Christianized  by  the  ministrations  of  the  church  and  that 
then  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  have  its  perfect  fullfill- 
ment.  The  book  is,  of  course,  well  written  and  will  interest 
those  who  give  no  heed  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
Church,  the  present  age,  or  the  doctrines  of  grace — ^to  those 
who  can  receive  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  supreme  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  in  spite  of  the  absence  from  it  of  any  recogni¬ 
tion  of  salvation  by  redeeming  grace,  any  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  any  suggestion  as  to  the  believer’s  standing 
in  Christ,  and  a  perfect  justification  for  all  who  do  no  more 
than  to  believe.  Prof.  Dibelius  does  not  recognize  a  coming 
Messianic  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  at  the  return  of  Christ. 

The  Monk  Who  Lived  Again.  By  Rev.  B.  H.  Pearson.  Light 

and  Life  Press,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  185  pp.  $1.25. 

The  publishers  write  that  “this  is  the  thrilling  biography 
of  Dr.  Walter  M.  Montano,  Franciscan  friar,  who  in  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  find  peace  escaped  from  the  monastery  and 
was  converted.  Later  he  became  a  successful  Protestant 
minister.”  This  is  not  an  overdrawn  statement.  The  book 
has  had  the  very  best  commendation  by  leading  orthodox 
reviewers.  The  author’s  own  prelude  is  a  light  on  the  value 
of  the  book: 

“This  our  story,  let  it  here  be  said,  does  not  refer  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  except  as  it  exists 
in  Latin  America.  It  is  only  fair  to  that  faith  to  say  that 
there  are  millions  within  that  church  in  those  southern 
lands,  as  elsewhere,  who  lament  the  almost  unbelievable 
medievalism  which  forms  the  background  of  this  true  tale  of 
South  America  and  who  would  welcome  a  reformation  from 
within  the  Roman  Church;  but  the  small  minority  who  are 
in  control  have  thus  far  refused  any  modifications  except 
when  compelled  by  civil  law  to  do  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
abolishment  of  the  Inquisition.  Many  millions  in  these  lands. 
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rebelling  against  church  conditions,  have  become  atheists. 
This  story  of  ‘Fray  Luis,‘  as  Dr.  Walter  Manuel  Montano  was 
known  for  seven  years,  can  be  thoroughly  documented,  and 
while  not  written  as  history,  is  true  to  facts.  While  no  one 
would  claim  exactness  in  recalling  dialogue  of  years  past 
and  childhood  scenes,  yet  as  carefully  as  possible  the  reader 
is  assisted  in  living  this  eventful  life.  Lying  back  of  this 
simple  tale  are  such  an  abundance  of  letters,  official  docu¬ 
ments  and  press  dispatches  that  here  even  reference  to  them 
cannot  be  made.  Many  personal  names,  titles,  even  localities 
which  would  lend  color  and  depth  to  the  story  have  been 
eliminated  to  make  easier  reading  for  those  understanding 
only  English.  If  hearts  are  encouraged  to  see  that  the  blood 
and  treasure  spent  in  sending  the  gospel  to  South  America 
during  years  past  has  not  been  in  vain;  if  young  men  and 
women  today  can  be  challenged  to  give  their  best  for  the 
redemption  of  this  great  world  of  Latin  America;  if  volun¬ 
teers  for  service  in  this  ‘Other  America*  will  but  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  this  ‘last  frontier’ — then  shall  the  purpose  of  this 
our  story  have  been  fulfilled.” 

Preaching  in  These  Times.  By  six  authors.  Scribner’s, 

New  York.  179  pp.  $2.00. 

Six  well-known  modern  preachers  were  called  upon  to 
deliver  the  series  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preach¬ 
ing  in  1940  before  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  These  men  with 
their  subjects  are:  George  A.  Buttrick,  ‘‘Preaching  the 
Whole  Gospel” ;  W.  Aiken  Smart,  ‘‘Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles” ; 
Arthur  H.  Bradford,  ‘‘Preachers  Must  Listen”;  Elmore  M. 
McKee,  ‘‘Leadership  Uncensored”;  Edwin  McN.  Poteat,  ‘‘The 
Dilemma  of  Civilization” ;  Ernest  F.  Tittle,  ‘‘The  Church  and 
the  Glory  of  God.” 

A  critical  consideration  of  each  of  these  addresses  is  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  a  book  review.  Suffice  to  say  that  studied, 
well-phrased  declarations  are  set  forth  of  human  ideals  apart 
from  any  recognition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  namely,  that  this  is  a  world  of  lost  men  to  whom  a 
supernatural  divine  salvation  is  offered  as  the  only  remedy 
and  on  the  one  condition  that  men  believe  on  a  crucified,  risen 
Savior.  Just  how  far  removed  from  the  grace  of  God  as 
secured  by  Christ  in  His  death  the  modern  preacher  can  drift 
and  yet  cling  to  Christian  terminology  is  illustrated  in  these 
six  sermons.  One  quotation  from  Dr.  Wyatt  Aiken  Smart 
may  be  listed  here:  ‘‘None  but  fanatics  now  expect  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  to  conform  to 
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the  ancient  Jewish  pattern,  but  there  is  a  deeper  note  which 
we  lose  at  our  peril.  It  was  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God  just 
because  of  man’s  inadequacy.  It  was  to  be  the  fulfillment  of 
God’s  great  purpose  in  history.  God’s  power  was  to  bring 
it  in.  Its  patterns  would  be  decreed  by  God.  God  was  going 
to  save  the  world  just  because  without  God  it  could  not  save 
itself.  Man’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation  has  suffered  through  recent  experiences.  He  has 
boasted  of  his  science,  and  is  threatening  to  wreck  civilization 
with  it.  He  has  boasted  of  his  industrial  advance,  and  has 
brought  industrial  organization  to  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  He 
has  boasted  of  his  education,  and  it  has  not  saved  him.  He 
is  more  nearly  in  the  mood  to  believe  that  if  he  works  out 
his  own  salvation,  it  must  be  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it 
is  God  who  worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  His 
good  pleasure.  God  will  not  work  a  miracle  to  offset  man’s 
stupidity  and  greed,  but  we  will  never  bring  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  without  God,  and  until  we  can  put  God  at  the  center 
and  make  His  reign  in  human  affairs  the  goal,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  our  obstinacy.  Those  who 
preach  in  these  times  must  preach  to  the  people  who  live  in 
these  times.  Some  day  Christian  ideals  will  put  an  end  to 
wars  as  they  have  put  an  end  to  other  social  sins,  but  the 
people  who  listen  must  live  and  die  in  a  war-cursed  world, 
and  they  look  to  the  Church  for  a  message  of  comfort  and 
strength  and  hope.  Christianity  opposes  a  business  system 
organized  primarily  for  profits,  but  this  generation  will  not 
see  the  end  of  the  profit  system,  and  the  victims  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  both  rich  and  poor,  have  a  right  to  some  sure  word 
about  God  and  their  relation  to  Him.  Christianity  is  opposed 
to  class  barriers,  and  is  slowly  beating  them  down,  but  men 
and  women  must  live  within  them,  and  they  need  a  spiritual 
power  which  will  enable  them  to  transcend  such  limitations.” 

Man-made  religion  with  its  garnishings  of  borrowed, 
disconnected  ideas  from  Divine  Revelation  has  an  impetus  in 
this  volume. 


Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

Rivers  op  Living  Water.  By  Ruth  Paxson.  The  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute  Colportage  Association,  Chicago.  124  pp.  Paper,  20^. 
Reprinted  recently  for  the  twelfth  time,  this  interesting 
and  vital  book  deserves  a  continued  wide  reading.  Consist¬ 
ing  in  studies  of  the  believer’s  possessions  in  Christ,  the  vol¬ 
ume  presents  the  contrasting  spiritual  life  of  the  carnal 
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Christian  and  the  spiritual  Christian,  including  the  vital 
doctrines  of  the  believer’s  position  in  Christ,  the  need  for 
surrender,  and  Christ  Himself  as  our  life.  It  concludes  with 
the  treatment  of  the  Spirit-filled  life  as  conditioned  on  cleans¬ 
ing,  yieldedness,  and  faith.  The  work  abounds  in  illustra¬ 
tions,  treats  important  doctrines  with  clarity  and  simplicity, 
and  breathes  everywhere  the  spiritual  radiance  which  flows 
from  the  heart  of  the  author  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  book 
is  commended  for  reading  by  both  the  new-born  Christian 
and  the  mature  Christian  scholar. 

John  Henry  Bennetch 

Current  Religious  Thought:  A  Digest.  By  Charles  S. 

Macfarland.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  185  pp.  $1.60. 

That  the  renowned  Dr.  Macfarland,  already  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  has  performed  yeoman’s  service  for  the  liberal 
school  of  theology  by  reporting  faithfully  on  contemporary 
religious  thought,  may  be  witnessed  in  the  fact  that  this  new 
treatise  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  present  critical  series  to 
be  written  within  six  years.  Forty-five  different  works  on 
theology  are  reviewed  here.  But  even  they  represent  no  more 
than  ’’a  partial  cross-section  of  the  religious  and  theological 
thinking  of  the  immediate  and  recent  hour,”  confesses  the 
author.  For  by  1941  “the  production  of  books  on  religion  is 
assuming  an  almost  bewildering  amplitude.”  Furthermore, 
Dr.  Macfarland  must  admit  that  his  task  constantly  in¬ 
creases  “on  account  of  the  changes  in  thought  by  the  same 
writers  and  schools  of  writers,  within  periods  of  two  or  three 
years.”  Such  a  state  of  flux,  however,  does  not  upset  the 
veteran  critic.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  taken  the  stand, 
“Truth  is  many-sided.  Unfortunate  is  the  pastor,  especially 
if  he  be  young,  who  gives  himself  over  to  a  school  or  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  religious  thought.  As  the  writer  once,  with  temerity, 
admonished  John  Mackay,  unhappy  is  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary  that  permits  itself  to  be  labeled.  And  as  the  writer 
recently  wrote  to  a  much  loved  professor,  such  a  teacher 
needs  to  be  careful  that  his  affectionate  pupils  do  not  swallow 
him  whole”  (p.  179). 

Scholarly  effort  from  leaders  like  Barth,  Brunner,  Dibelius, 
Latourette,  E.  Stanley  Jones,  and  Niebuhr  command  the 
writer’s  attention,  i.e.  none  except  liberals.  An  outstanding 
section  in  the  critique  is  the  analysis  of  current  religious 
thought  presented  at  the  close.  Among  conclusions  which 
are  drawn  emerge  the  following:  “In  current  discussion  there 
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is  a  greater  spirit  of  conciliation  than  that  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  previous  ages  of  controversy”;  “Systems  of  the¬ 
ology,  such  as  we  find  in  the  volumes  of  my  teacher  of  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  Samuel  Harris,  are  rare”;  “There  seems  to 
be  some  increasing  modification  in  the  attacks  on  the  theolo^ 
of,  let  us  say,  the  nineteenth  century  [the  onslaught  on  *Lil> 
eralism,’  etc.]”;  “Current  thought  fluctuates”;  “There  are 
no  longer  any  denominational  theologies,  the  creeds  and  con¬ 
fessions  notwithstanding” ;  “There  are  fewer  debatable  issues 
than  in  the  discussions  of  a  half  century  back”;  “Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  new  emphasis  on  preaching”;  “Amid 
all  the  cross-currents  that  one  finds  in  these  studies,  there  is 
at  least  suggested  the  ensuement  of  a  new  Christian  Ortho¬ 
doxy,  and,  due  to  the  Empirical  School,  a  new  Liberalism, 
But  the  more  one  reads,  the  more  hesitant  one  is  to  forecast” ; 
“It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  note  the  reactions,  either  ex¬ 
plicitly  or  by  implication,  of  several  of  these  writers  to  the 
metaphysical  foundation  of  the  provisional  World  Council  of 
the  Churches.  Dr.  Moehlman  would  rule  out  any  credal 
basis,  while  Professor  Ferre  offers  constructive  suggestions. 
Professor  Angus  has  no  faith  in  either  this  or  any  ecclesias¬ 
tical  council  as  likely  to  embody  his  'essential  Christianity,’ 
while  Dr.  Johnson  reminds  the  Council  that  its  metaphysical 
basis  was  regarded  by  Church  Fathers  as  a  violation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity”;  “This  much  may  be  said  with  no 
little  confidence,  as  the  writer  reaches  his  seventy-fifth  mile¬ 
stone:  at  no  time  during  his  ministry  of  over  fifty  years  has 
there  been  more  earnest  and  sustained  thinking  than  today. 
And  for  the  most  part,  even  when  its  utterance  is  most 
searching  and  severe,  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  faith”  (pp. 
173-180).  Beyond  question,  these  averments  sketch  the  sit¬ 
uation  prevailing  in  a  large  part  of  Christendom  now. 

Hallowing  the  Home  with  Helpful  Hints  for  Parents.  By 

Norman  B.  Harrison,  D.D.  The  Harrison  Service,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  64  pp.  Paper,  25^. 

The  distinguished  Christian  spokesman,  author  of  this 
brochure,  deals  reverently  yet  firmly  with  the  heart  of  things 
in  his  present  contribution  to  Christian  homes.  Here  is  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology  for  ministers,  but  chiefly,  practical  guidance 
for  home-builders — all  from  the  pen  of  spirituality,  long 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  with  home  life,  and  with  the 
Twentieth  Century.  An  eloquent  style  almost  makes  the  book 
a  personal  interview.  Well-chosen  illustrations,  some  of  them 
from  experience  as  a  child  and  then  as  father,  leave  behind 
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a  clear-cut  impression.  Dr.  Harrison  can  express  in  a  few 
pages  more  than  many  men  can  in  a  book  or  two.  This 
addition  to  the  writer's  literary  output  will  rank  with  any¬ 
thing  he  has  done  before.  Three  particular  emphases  from 
the  new  work  should  be  noticed  in  passing  judgment.  *The 
supreme  asset  for  child-training  is  the  Lord's  Day"  (p.  13) ; 
“We  would  that  we  could  present  the  matter  of  Family  Wor¬ 
ship  in  such  a  manner  that  all  would  feel,  not  that  they  had 
to  have  it,  but  that  here  is  something  they  cannot  afford  to 
be  without"  (p.  26) ;  “One  of  the  major  tragedies  of  the 
American  home  today  is  the  position  to  which  father  has 
been  relegated"  (p.  45).  Surely,  more  need  not  be  said  in 
order  to  intimate  the  sterling  worth  resident  in  the  booklet. 

Care  For  God's  Fruit  Trees  And  Other  Messages.  By 

H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  141 

pp.  $1.00. 

The  accomplished  pastor  of  Moody  Memorial  Church 
demonstrates  anew,  in  this  another  volume  from  a  full  life, 
his  mastery  of  the  preaching  art,  comparable  even  to  D.  L. 
Moody.  Sixteen  articles  and  sermons  are  included  here,  with 
themes  so  diversified  and  ably  declared  as  to  maintain  the 
standard  Dr.  Ironside  set  for  himself  in  previous  writings. 
Chapter  Ten  many  will  appreciate,  since  it  embeds  within  a 
book  an  article  printed  earlier  just  in  pamphlet  form,  namely, 
“  ‘Bearing  About  in  the  Body  the  Dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' " 
While  Chapter  Ten  is  the  only  one  to  bear  a  title  drawn  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  Bible,  all  the  messages  are  noteworthy  for 
expository  and  practical  features.  Indeed,  the  emphasis  falls 
about  half  the  time  on  exposition  and  the  other  half  of  the 
time  on  sanctification  (a  Biblical  ratio!).  Among  the  strictly 
exegetical  pieces  appear  estimable  lectures  on  prophecy,  sal¬ 
vation,  and  Bible  study.  It  enkindles  the  soul  to  find  the 
author  repeating  the  Gospel  call,  over  and  over,  whenever 
opportunity  comes.  Were  the  reviewer  to  exercise  personal 
preference  and  select  the  chapters  which  edified  him  par¬ 
ticularly,  he  would  name  these:  “The  Power  of  His  Resur¬ 
rection"  ;  “Four  Great  Truths" ;  “  ‘Bearing  About  in  the 
Body  the  Dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus' " ;  “Care  for  God's  Fruit 
Trees" ;  “The  Lord's  Day,  Its  Privileges  and  Responsibilities" ; 
“The  Father's  House  and  the  Way  There."  God  speed  this 
vigorous  testimony. 
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Miner  Brodhead  Steams 

THE  Battlefield  op  Faith.  By  S.  J.  Bole,  Ph.D.  The  Col¬ 
lege  Press,  University  Park,  Iowa.  330  pp.  $2.00. 

Here  is  a  book  which  should  fill  a  long-felt  need,  that  of 
a  simple  presentation  of  the  principal  modern  sciences  from 
a  conservative  Christian  standpoint.  The  author  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biology  at  the  John  Fletcher  College,  but  has  not 
only  covered  his  own  field,  but  also  that  of  Geology,  Astron¬ 
omy,  Anthropology,  Archaeology,  Language,  Psychology, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics.  Biology  and  Geology  are  given  the 
fullest  treatment,  however,  as  they  have  the  largest  bearing 
on  the  ‘^Battlefield  of  Faith,”  which  is  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  other  subjects  are  handled  for  the  most  part  in  a  single 
chapter. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  gives  his  own  personal  testi¬ 
mony,  concerning  his  own  salvation  from  a  life  dominated 
by  a  materialistic,  evolutionary  philosophy.  It  was  the  simple 
Gospel  which  transformed  not  only  his  life  but  his  thinking, 
and  in  this  book  he  has  made  a  splendid  effort  to  keep  young 
people  from  the  pitfalls  of  modern  pseudo-science.  But  Dr. 
Bole  does  not  give  mere  arguments  against  evolution  and 
materialism.  His  whole  treatment  is  positive,  constructive, 
and  instructive.  The  book  is  designed  as  a  text  for  college 
Freshmen,  but  will  also  appeal  to  all  intelligent  persons  who 
desire  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  various  fields  of 
modern  science,  and  who  value  a  presentation  of  them  which 
shows  their  agreement  with  the  Word  of  God.  The  work  is 
not  without  some  defects,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in 
view  of  its  extremely  broad  scope.  No  one  man  can  be 
master  of  all  the  fields  here  treated ;  but  Dr.  Bole  has  done  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  which  we  heartily  recommend. 

From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity.  By  William  Fox- 
well  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.H.L.,  Th.D.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore.  363  pp.  $2.60. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  prolific  pen  of  this  eminent 
savant  is  certain  to  be  characterized  by  profound  scholar¬ 
ship.  However,  this  latest  work  of  Dr.  Albright’s  is  destined 
not  only  to  enhance  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  but  also  to 
fill  a  unique  place  in  the  history  of  Old  Testament  study, 
nay  more, — ^in  the  philosophy  of  history. 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  in  full  from  the  author’s  own 
preface,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  remark¬ 
able  work.  A  few  sentences  must  suffice.  “The  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  show  how  man’s  idea  of  God  developed  from 
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prehistoric  antiquity  to  the  time  of  Christ,  and  to  place  this 
development  in  its  historical  context.  ...  It  is  ...  a  ta^ 
both  for  the  historian  and  for  the  philosopher  of  history.  . . . 
Chapter  I  is  largely  devoted  to  the  methods  by  which  ancient 
Near-Eastern  history  has  been  developed  in  the  past  century 
from  a  little  collection  of  scattered  facts  to  a  vast  and  well- 
integrated  body  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  observed  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  this  sketch  is  unique  in  modern  historical  litera¬ 
ture,  since  there  has  been  no  comparable  treatment  of  arch¬ 
aeological  and  philological  methodology  in  the  light  of  their 
history.” 

Chapter  II  is  entitled  ‘Toward  an  Organismic  Philosophy 
of  History.”  As  to  Chapters  III  to  VI,  let  the  author  speak 
again:  “The  remaining  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  man  in  the  light  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
ancient  Near  East.”  Chapter  III  “contains  the  most  up-to- 
date  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  pre¬ 
history  and  of  the  ancient  Near  East.  In  Chapter  IV  we 
demonstrate  the  early  date  and  originality  of  Israelite  mono¬ 
theism;  in  Chapter  V  we  show  that  the  prophetic  movement 
was  a  reformation,  not  a  religious  revolution;  in  Chapter  VI 
we  bring  the  book  to  a  close  with  a  new  statement  of  the 
historical  position  of  our  Lord.  In  an  Epilogue  we  collect  the 
strands  of  our  theme  and  recapitulate  our  conclusions.” 

Dr.  Albright  brings  to  the  immense  task  which  he  has 
set  himself  an  amazing  breadth  of  erudition.  Apparently 
everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  he  touches, 
whether  in  English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  or  mod¬ 
ern  Hebrew,  has  passed  under  his  keen  scrutiny,  and  is  duly 
catalogued  in  the  thirty  pages  of  reference  notes  with  which 
the  volume  closes.  The  result  is  a  splendid  synthesis  of  all 
that  pertains  to  Old  Testament  criticism,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  that  concerns  the  New  Testament,  even  beginning  back 
in  what  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  realm  of  prehistory.  When 
we  remember  that  a  great  many  of  the  facts  which  the  author 
brings  to  bear  on  his  study  have  only  been  known  within  the 
past  decade,  the  importance  of  this  broad  study  can  be  com¬ 
prehended.  Such  a  work  fills  a  very  real  need. 

The  conservative  Bible  student  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  holds  to  a  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
man  through  a  very  long  prehistory,  contrary  to  the  Genesis 
account  of  creation.  However,  he  recognizes  that  there  have 
been  periods  of  retrogression  as  well  as  of  progress  in  man’s 
development.  Dr.  Albright  also  holds  the  documentary  theory 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  assigning  substantially  the  same  dates 
to  the  various  “documents”  which  are  supposed  to  underlie 
the  text  as  did  Wellhausen  60  years  ago.  But  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  major  premises  are  so  unacceptable  to  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  it  is  very  heartening  to  observe  to  what  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusions  the  author  comes  than  did  the  old  critical 
school  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  difference  is  due  to  arch¬ 
aeology,  the  field  in  which  Dr.  Albright  is  such  a  recognized 
authority. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  have  already  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  our  quotations  from  the  Preface.  A  few  lines  from 
the  Epilogue  must  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  tenor  of 
this  work.  “The  tradition  of  Israel  represents  Moses  as  a 
monotheist ;  the  evidence  of  ancient  Oriental  religious  history, 
combined  with  the  most  rigorous  critical  treatment  of  Israel¬ 
ite  literary  sources,  points  in  exactly  the  same  direction.  The 
tradition  of  Israel  represents  the  Prophets  as  preachers  and 
reformers,  not  as  religious  innovators;  rigid  historical  and 
philological  exegesis  of  our  sources  agrees  with  the  tradition. 
Christian  tradition  represents  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the 
Christ  of  faith;  historical  and  literary  criticism,  assisted  by 
the  evidence  of  Near-Eastern  religious  history,  finds  that 
there  is  nothing  against  the  tradition — except  prejudice.  .  .  . 
Christianity  is  also  an  integrated  organismic  pattern;  it 
arose  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  not  with  Paul  or  John,  and  its 
orthodox  branches  have  modified  their  basic  faith  only  in 
detail.  .  .  .  Contrary  to  the  favorite  assertion  of  the  late  J.  H. 
Breasted,  man  has  not  raised  himself  by  his  own  boot-straps. 
. .  .  We  need  reawakening  of  faith  in  the  God  of  the  majestic 
theophany  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  God  of  Elijah’s  vision  at 
Horeb,  in  the  God  of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylonia,  in  the 
God  of  the  Agony  at  Gethsemane.  .  .  .” 

After  such  magnificent  statements  it  is  a  disappointment 
to  read  on  page  209  that  “the  pericope  of  Samson  ...  is 
nearly  pure  folklore,”  and  on  page  210  that  Isaiah  “contains 
at  least  one,  perhaps  two,  possibly  three  bodies  of  poems 
from  the  exilic  age,”  and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  to 
Dr.  Albright,  one  is  happy  to  note  that,  with  all  his  scholar¬ 
ship  and  his  scientific  approach,  he  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  as  witness  this  excellent  statement  on 
page  300 :  “Here  the  historian  has  no  right  to  deny  what  he 
cannot  disprove.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  unveil  clear  ex¬ 
amples  of  charlatan^,  of  credulity,  or  of  folklore,  but  in  the 
presence  of  authentic  mysteries  his  duty  is  to  stop  and  not 
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to  attempt  to  cross  the  threshold  into  a  world  where  he  has 
no  right  of  citizenship.” 

Dr.  Albright  evidently  believes  in  a  divine  Trinity,  though 
not  going  into  detail  on  the  subject.  One  is  delighted  with 
his  devastating  treatment  of  the  so-called  “Form  Criticism” 
of  the  Gospels,  and  his  rejection  alike  of  the  “social  gospel” 
and  of  Marxianism.  He  gives  a  very  sympathetic  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Space  forbids  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  other  points  one  would  wish  to  recommend. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  work  is  indispensable  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  know  the  last  word  on  the  effect  of  the  latest 
archaeological  discoveries  upon  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
whether  he  accepts  the  author’s  viewpoint  or  not.  It  is  a 
book  for  serious  students,  not  for  superficial  readers. 
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